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Che Spanish Grooper : 
THE MISER OF MADRID. 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 


wees ° 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA,” “THE BRIDE 
OP PARIS,” “THE VENDETTA,” “‘ STEEL AND GOLD,”’ ETO. 


JconTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DESCENT ON CUBA. 
POZAS. 


THE BATTLE OF LAS 
DEATH OF THE HUNGARIAN. 


Tue progress of our narrative, and the for- | 


tunes of our hero, lead us a thousand leagues 
from the land where the events we have been 
describing occurred, carry us from one hemis- 
phere to another, from the Old World to the New, 
and will unroll before us a panorama of strange 
scenes in the tropics. 

Let our readers imagine that many months 
have rolled away. On a summer morning of the 
year 1851, a small steamer is steadily making 
her way through the waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Seen from a distance, there was no pecu- 
liarity about the vessel to attract attention ; but 
& nearer view would have excited curiosity and 
given rise to speculation, for her decks were 
crowded with baggage, and with passengers dif- 
fering very _ in appearance from ordinary 
tray THe. men represented variour pation. 
alities ; “sparé, bright-eyed American’ were 
mingled with bearded Hungarians, and dark 
Creoles—many of them were armed, and all 
wore a sort of uniform consisting of blue shirts 
and gray trowsers, with broad-leafed hats. They 
sat or walked together in groups, conversing 
eagerly, and with an intensity of expression that 
showed they were engaged in some affair more 
exciting and important than a mere pleasure- 
voyage. 

But let us leave the deck, if we would pene- 
trate this mystery, and look into a small state- 
room on board. The occupants of this con- 
tracted apartment were an old and a young man. 
The former wore a white military jacket and 
pantaloons, with a sword-belt girt round his 
waist, to which, however, no weapon was attach- 
ed. His complexion, naturally dark, was deep- 
ened by long exposure to the sun; his features, 
regular and ani d, were i 

ai Al 





mbes 4 S and 
gether his appearance was 





very striking. 

His companion, in a blue military jacket and 
pantal , With a foraging cap resting on his 
knee, was no other than Julian Perez, now an 
exile and adventurer in foreign lands. 

“In a word, my dear Julian,” said the officer, 
“T have drawn the sword and thrown away the 
scabbard. Ere another hour, we shall land; ere 
a month is passed, the single star of Cuba shall 
float over the Morro, in place of the hated flag of 
Spain, or the grave will have closed over the 
weary head of Narcisso Lopez.” 

“ We cannot fail, general,” said Julian. 

“Not, if my intelligence be correct, and why 
should I doubt it?” answered Lopez, for the 
spokesman was no other than that noted adven- 
turer, who had succeeded in enlisting our hero 
under his banner at New Orleans. “ Why 
should I doubt that the husbands and lovers of 
the noble women who stripped themselves of 
their diamonds and pearls to raise funds for our 
expedition are in arms for independence? My 
letters tell me that there have been risings in the 
East and West, in the Vuelta Abajo and the 
Centre ; that the royal troops have been divided 
and sent off in different directions, so that I can 
attack and defeat them in detail. Hence, im- 
plored to plant my standard as a rallying point, 
warned that every day’s delay is dangerous, I 
stake all upon the hazard of the die. Let the 
artillery follow me. The greater the danger the 
more the glory. But have I not my gallant 
Americans, each man a match for a dozen Span- 
ish hirelings? my brave Hungarians—souls of 
steel tempered in the fire of revolution? I doubt 
not, I falter not. One victory. will rally thou- 
sands to my banner here, while thousands more 
will rush to my aid from the States. At the 
worst, we can retire to the mountains and there 

hold a host at bay. So much for the chances of 
our adventure. But come! let us go on deck ; 
by this time, we should be near the shores of 
Cuba.” 

And land was indeed visible as General Lopez 
with his youthful aide-de-camp appeared on deck. 
The point for which the steamer Pampero was 
aiming was Bahia Honda. 





ually mote distinct thtough his glass. All at 
} eves he dropped it, and approaching the captain 

with 4 rapid step, laid Ris hand upon his arm, 
and said, in a low, deep voice : 

“Captain Lewis, do you not recognize those 
headlands ?” 

“ They enclose the entrance of Bahia Honda!” 

“Bahia Honda!” exclaimed Lopez. “ Fatal 
error! Behold! the Morro—the Punta! the 
light-house and the flag-staff! By all the saints ! 
We are driving dead into the harbor of 
Havana !” 

Without a word, the captain seized the spokes 
of the wheel, and in an instant laid the steamer 
on another course. The working of the com- 
pass had been deranged by the quantity of arms 
stored on deck, and thus came near being the 
ruin of all on board. Soon the steamer dropped 
the land, and the danger was passed, unless in- 
deed she had been seen and the alarm given to 
the government. Yet such was the enthusiasm 
of the men of the liberating expedition, that 
their courage rose as the peril of their adven- 
ture was brought home to their observation. 

In a few hours a pilot came on board, and was 
compelled to obey the orders of the general, who 
resolved to attempt a landing in the bay of Cab- 
anas, between Mariel and Bahia Honda, but as 
the Pampero coasted along the range of hills 
which marks the narrow entrance to the bay, 
just after veering to strike the channel, a Spanish 
frigate and sloop-of-war were seen at anchor 
within. In an instant the steamer was put 
about and headed off shore, while the frigate was 
soon crowded with canvass and dashing in chase ; 
but the wind failing, she returned to her anchor- 
age, probably to despatch intelligence to 
Havana. 

At ten o’clock at night, the steamer stood in 
again for the shore, and made for Morillo, a 
small hamlet about sixty miles from Havana. 
‘The steamer missed the channel and grounded. 
Into the first boat for the shore sprang Lopez, 
accompanied by the Hungarian General Pragay, 
Julian and one or two other officers. The mo- 
ment the boat touched the strand the general 
kneeled down and kissed the soil of his beloved 
Cuba, then rising, he unfolded his flag with one 
hand and with the other, waving his sword, 
swore to conquer or die. Julian and his com- 
rades imitated his example, and their swords 
glittered in the moonlight as they pledged them- 
selves to the liberation of Cuba. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

Meanwhile, boats were busily engaged passing 
to and from the steamer and the shore, landing 
troops, baggage and ammunition. Every one 
worked with a will, and the debarkation was 

soon effected. At nine o'clock, the steamer, 

lightened of her freight, floated, and the land 

breeze rising, she put to sea, amid the cheers of 
the troops, tor her mission was to receive men, 

artillery and rifles in the States, and to return 

with all speed, thus ensuring the success of the 

expedition. A brief council was now held, and 

Lopez decided to push on to Las Pozas, a village 

ten miles distant, whence he was to send back 

carts and horses to transport the baggage and 

ammunition, left in guard of the gallant Colonel 





Crittenden, with one hundred and twenty men. 
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Lopez and hits Willi with the small body of 
men forming the advalyce, thea pushed forward. 
The columi was irregufur and straggling, for the 
men had not yet been drilled, and though there 
was the material of good soldiérs in them, vet 
their appearance was unsatisfactory to a military 
eye. They had not marched far before they 
came upon half-a-dozen horses, handsomely 
caparisoned, which some unknown friend had 
left by the roadside. The general and his staff 
were thus mounted. Julian’s spirits rose, as he 
once more found himself in the saddle, with a 
good steed beneath him. He was in his ele- 
ment. 

In due time, after halting at a small hamlet 
where food and refreshments were procared, the 
column entered the long straggling street of the 
wretched village of Las Pozas. They had met 
with no striking incident, save being reconnoi- 
tred by a mounted patrol of twenty-five men who 
rode off without firing or being challenged. 
The entrance of the village was over a ridge 
from which the main street descended to the base 
in the curve, with a little wood on one side and 
a cornfield on the left. The village was deserted 
except by one or two men, proprietors of stores. 
Lopez halted and immediately procured some 
carts which he despatched to Crittendefi. 

But shortly afterhis arrival, startling intel- 
ligence was brought to Lopez by a peasant from 
Bahia Honda, to the effect that a large division 
of Spanish troops had already landed there, un- 
der the command of General Enna, the Napo- 
leon of the army of Cuba. Lopez accordingly 
resolved not to risk an engagement, but to take 
a position in the mountains, till reinforcements 
should arrive from Florida. He immediately 
despatched an urgent order to Crittenden to has- 
ten up with his men and the cartridges of the 

expedition, leaving the surplus muskets and 
heavy baggage to their fate. 

So the hours of the night rolled on, Lopez 
impatient for the concentration of his whole force, 
and refusing to retire to rest. Morning came, 
and, some cattle having been procured, they 
were killed, and preparations made for breakfast. 
About eight o’clock, while the men were scatter- 
ed about, with their arms piled, suddenly from a 
detached house, to the right of the road, there 
came a volley of musketry! It was like a peal 
of thunder from a summer sky. In an instant 
the cries of “‘ The enemy! to arms!” rang from 
mouth to mouth. 

Lopez and Julian sprang to horse on the alarm. 
Never was the coolness of the veteran officer 
more conspicuous than in this trying moment. 
Rallying the Cuban company, a little handful 
forming part of the expedition, he ordered them 
to dislodge the Spaniards from their post, and the 






part of the Spaniards. Snatching their ded 
from the field of death, they fled ingloriously. 

“(, for a troop of horse!” cried Julian, “to 
pursue and slay. Comrades!” he cried, fling- 
ing himself from his saddle—* who will follow 
me, and charge them in the name of Cuba and 
liberty t” 

But there was no response; and all idea of 
pursuit was necessarily relinquished. Yet the 





of the Spanish army, commanded by an officer 
of high renown. , 
Let us stand with Julian beside the dauntless 
Lopez, and survey the position of the invaders. 
On the left is the Cuban company resting on the 
house from which they had just driven the Span- 
iards, and protected from an attack on their flank 
by a thick wood, a cart overturned in the centre 
of the road forming the only obstacle to the ad- 
vance of the enemy; on the right the remainder 
of the men occupy the little eminences into which 
the ridge is broken. Enna’s van is advancing 
up the road. Beyond, in the hollow, is his 
main body, his reserve of two companies occupy- 
ing the rising ground yet further on. 
The Spanish general, brave as his sword, and 
dona splendid horse, di d the charge 
in person. Shouting “‘ Long live the Queen,” 
the head of the Spanish column dashed forward, 
their arms glittering, their splendid uniforms 
blazing in the morning light. All at once, 
Lopez waved his.hand, and from Cuban and 
American muskets burst forth a blaze of fire 
anda rattling volley. The attacking column 
literally withered away in the rain of fire that 
poured down from the eminence. Burning with 
shame and indignation, Enna pushed forward 
a second column. Again they were repulsed by 
the deadly muskets. Platoon after platoon rush- 
ed to the assault, and for an hour and an half the 
fierce engagement raged, till the ground was 
strewed with Spanish dead. The waving plume 
of Enna sunk in the smoke and fire, as his horse 
went down under him. His second in command 
was killed outright. Lopez and Julian were every- 
where in the battle, encouraging the men and 
cheering their exertions. Many a Spanish mus- 
ket was levelled at their conspicuous forms, but 
they bore charmed lives. At last the Spaniards 
gave way—with ranks decimated by the cruel 
tire, every yard of ground drenched with blood, 
their officers slain or badly wounded, they gave 
ground, staggered back, and finally retreated in 
panic dismay. Then discipline would have 
crowned a victory. But the men who sent death 
among their enemies at every pull of the trigger, 
were unequal to the task of charging the routed 
foe. The veteran Pragay and the giant Down- 
man, a Hungarian and an American worthy to 
be brothers in arms, ordered their respective 
commands to charge, and set them an exainple. 
But Pragay, waving his sword, was struck down 
with a morial wound. Downman’s tall form 
pressed forward, followed by a few of his men, 
but irregularly and ineffectually. The Span 
iards rallied and surrounded them. 
Lopez, in an agony of grief, and only retain- 
ing Julian beside him by an imperative exercise 
of his authority, watched the issue, after vainly 
attempting to induce the troops about him to 








forlorn hope advanced under a blaze of musketry, 
beat in the doors, and cleared the house at the | 
point of the bayonet, amidst the cheers of their | 
comrades. The Spaniards fell back on their | 
main column, now pushing forward to occupy | 
the village and destroy the invading force. But | 
that little band, composed of Americans, Cubans | 
and Hungarians, stood firm—two hundred and 
eighty men, ill-armed and undisciplined, confi 








Crittenden’s orders were to wait till the means of 


ing a force of eight hundred veterans, the flower 


| colonel was for a time equal to the odds. His 
| sabre, dulled by many a bloodstain, whirled 


charge. Hemmed in by foes, the American 


aloft, and descending, bore death at every 
stroke. A Spanish officer crossed steel with 
him, and was clovento the shoulder. But at last 
his tall form wavered like a girgled tree in a 
storm—a bayonet had entered his side, and, 
striking wildly to the last, he tambled down with 
five wounds, each one a death, upon his person. 


victory was a signal one. The Spaniards had 
been utterly routed, leaving a fourth of their 
force dead upon the field, while the lose on the 
part of the liberating army was but about thirty- 
five in wounded and dead. Yet among the 
latter, were men who could be illy spared. 
Pragay, mortally wounded, would never see 
another fight. QOberto, severely wounded within 
the Spanish lines, had ended his life by his own 
poignard, rather than be executed by the Span- 
iards whom he hated—the despots of his beloved 
Cuba. Gotay, another noble spirit, was gone— 
with a tender adieu to Cuba on his lips. 
After the battle, and while the man were busy 
in collecting ball cartridges from the boxes of 
the fallen Spanish soldiers, Julian went in search 
of General Pragay. He found the veteran 
stretched upon a pallet-bed in the house from 
which the Spaniards had fired in the commence- 
ment of the engagement. 
He was faint from the loss of blood, but his 
eye was as bright as ever. 
“ Comrade,” he said, as he feebly extended 
his hand, “I thank you. You have seen your 
first battle to-day—and I have seen my last.” 
“Do not speak so despondingly,” said Julian, 
as he clasped the veteran’s hand. 
“Phe snrgeon gives me no hope,” said the 
veteran ; “the next muster-roll I hear will be 
called in the other world. "But I die con 
fighting’ tor fiberty in the New World ay I fought 
for it in the Old. Once I dreamed of seeing 
Hungary free. But fraud and force prevailed. 
Yet Hungary will one day be free and Austria 
humbled to thedust. Any news of Crittenden ?” 
“ None.” 
“That is sad. I have just parted with Lopez. 
I urged him to retreat to the mountains, as his. 
own judgment had already dictated. He spoke 
of removing the wounded—but that would be 
madness. If it were attempted, they would 
have to be abandoned on the road. Tell him 
from me, not to wait too long for Crittenden’s 
men. The Spaniards have felt our power, it is 
trne, but they have also seen our weakness. 
They will return in overwhelming numbers, and 
without more*men, without rifles and artillery, 
Lopez cannot cope with them. Farewell. I hear 
the drum beating.” 
“Tt rends my heart,” said Julian, “to leave 
you to the Spaniards. Yet they will respect 
your years #nd your condition.” 
“They are proverbially merciful, are they 
not?” asked the Hungarian, with a smile. 
“No, but they cannot use violence to an old 
wounded officer.” is 
“Right—they will never embitter the last 
moments of a soldier of freedom—never—never ! 
But farewell, my brave boy. Don’t linger from 
your daty. God bless you! Farewell !” 
Julian clasped his hand, and hurried away, 
for his feelings were rapidly unmanning him. 
He had not- gone a dozen yards from the house, 
when he heard the report of a pistol. Hurrying 
back to the apartment he had just quitted, he 
found the Hungarian dead, a pistol just dis- 
charged, clenched in his right hand. Unwilling 
to await the tcuder mercies of his enemies, he 
had anticipated his fate. Inexpressibly saddened 
at this event, our young adventurer returned to 
his military duties with a bursting heart. 





CHAPTER XxX. 


THE MARCH AND THE BATTLE. THE ENGAGE- 
MENT AT LAS FRIAS. 


Ir was with a heavy heart after this distress- 
ing scene, that Julian mounted his horse and 
rejoined the general. He was too young a sol- 
dier to be steeled against such events, and as he 
rode on at the head of the column, beneath the 
fading starlight of the early morning, he was 
silent and absorbed in painful reverie. He had 
not heard from Spain for a long time, and then 
a hurried letter from the money-lender apprised 
him that the Countess ot San Lucar had sailed 
for Havana, with her father, some months be- 
fore. From herself, he had not received a line. 
Various motives had impelled him to join the 
expedition, the leading one being the sincere 
desire to contribute to the liberation of an @p- 
pressed people. Mingled with this was that 
ardent love of adventure which had characterized 
his whole life, and which had Jed him, young as 
he was, to encounter so many perils. The men 
in whose compazy chance had thrown him had 
ali taken the most sanguine view of the for- 





But this was only a moment’s rally on the 


tunes of the expedition. To them it appeared it 
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was only necessary for the general to land, to 
rally an immense force to his banner. The news 
of one signal victory would bring him thousands 
of recruits from the United States. How glori- 
ous, thought our hero, to enter Havana with a 
triumphant army, to plant the lone star of Cuba 
on the citadel, to participate in the exultant 
jubilee of a liberated people. Then, crowned 
with laurels, won by his own good sword, his 
humble name encircled by the halo of fame, he 
would demand the hand of the countess as the 
guerdon of his prowess. He was already sure of 
her heart, her father would not under those cir- 
cumstances withhold his consent. 

But his present experience did not sanction 
these wild hopes. The expedition was an ill- 
armed handful of men. ‘What had become of 
the rear of the invading force, small enough when 
every man was told? What would they do, 
without arms for recruits, ammunition to fight 
with, the printed proclamations to distribute 
among the people? Alas! how much darker 
would have been his forebodings, had he known 
that the gallant Crittenden had been cut off— 
that he, and his men, seeking to escape by sea, 
had been seized, and that they were even then 
doomed to be shot like dogs, at the castle of 
Atares 4 

“Cheer up, ‘Julian,” said the general, who 
seemed to guess his thoughts. ‘“ You are a 
young soldier, and you know what courage can 
accomplish, even with feeblé means !” 

‘I do not doubt the courage of our leaders or 
our men, general,” replied Julian. ‘“ But what 
is courage without discipline? See how these 
men straggle in spite of our severe orders—how 
little heed they pay to their officers ?” 

“T khow it,” replied Lopez, “but the hour of 
battle finds them shoulder to shoulder. Another 
baptism of fire, and they will understand the 
importance of discipline. The Vuelta Abajo 
by this time then must be rising—my presence 
will gather the revolutionary movements to a 
focus. Then, when a large force is gathered 
round my standard, I can control them. I 
know the art of war, young man, and you have 
not trusted yourself to a weak leader. Danger is 
my element—victory my goal. Yet I tell you 
I would give my left arm—I could not spare my 
right—if Crittenden were with us.” 

“Are you sure of his fidelity?” asked Julian. 

“Of his? of Crittenden’s? Yes, he is true 
as the steel of my blade. A braver, a more gal- 
lant heart never beat in human breast. Jet us 
hope for the best—he has a hundred and twenty 
men withhim. Reinforcements may have joined 
him—ere long he may reach us witha heavy 
column. Hope for the best—and cheer up. 
The memory of Las Pozas will spur us on to 
other victories.” 

The confident tone of the gallant adventurer 
once more raised the spirits of his follower. He 
shut his eyes to the dangers and doubts of their 
position—even when many of the men on their 
weary march to the mountains threw away their 
arms, he checked the alarm such madness 
prompted. : 

On—an—without drant bGat of bngle nuto, 
the column moved in Indian file. Night faded 
into day—dawn into the effulgent radiance of 
a tropic morning, and they still moved on. At 
nine o’clock, the troops were halted at a vega 





clothes torn from their limbs, and shoes cut up 
by the sharp stones, the followers of Lopez 
climbed on hour after hour. Night settled down 
upon them, and still the officers were compelled 
to urge them on. At San Diego two friendly 
Creoles met the general. The intelligence they 
imparted would have daunted any heart less 
stout than tHat which beatin the bosom of Nar- 
ciso Lopez. It was certain that five thousand 
troops had marched from Havana in. pursuit of 
him, in addition to various large bodies of well- 
disciplined soldiers already assembled at various 
points. Mounted parties of loyalists were also 
scouring the country in every direction, shooting 
down every suspicious person they met without 
a question. Only one fact shone like the star of 
hope in the midst of this gloomy intelligence— 
there had certainly been a rising at Pinar del 
Rio. 

Lopes, however, was serene and calm, and 
labored to diffuse his confidence among his fol- 
lowers. The men, however, were dispirited and 
murmuring, and most of those who lay down 
supperless on the ground, expected to wake to a 
bloody and fatal morrow. That morrow brought 
a renewal of the painful march in the mountains, 
and only at noon could any food be procured at 
alonely vega. In the afternoon the battalion 
was again on foot, to toil on among the rugged 
mountain passes till night came again, with its 
brief respite from exertion, and its troubled 
dreams. 

Another morning broke—a calm, bright tropi- 
cal summer morning—the air pure and balmy, 
the sky serene and cloudless. Silently and weari- 
ly the colamn moved along in the direction of 
San Cristoval. 

“Julian,” said the general, as they rode to- 
gether stirrup to stirrup in advance of the column, 
“you are in a strange land, but to me every 
rock, every group of trees is familiar. Many— 
many years have passed since I traversed this 
road—yet every object is recognized at a glance. 
We shall soon reach the Cafetal de Frias—a 
plantation belonging to my family. It was there, 
years ago, 1 dreamed of the liberation of my 
beloved—mi querida Cuba. Was it a mocking 
dream—or a foreshadowing of a glorious achieve- 
ment? A brief time will tell. Am I leading 
these men to victory or death? Am I breaking 
in vain this peaceful Sabbath with the clash of 
arms—or is the violation sanctified by the cause ? 
I may fail—my name may be execrated as that 
of a rebel, a traitor, a madman—but the day 
will come when my motives will receive justice. 
Sooner or later the cause of liberty will triumph. 
We may perish—but the cause cannot perish 
with us; and however remote, the day will come 
when, whatever be my fate, Cuba will recall with 
gratitude and respect the name I bear.” 

Noon in the mountains—a burning tropic 
noon! But the cafetal is reached—repose and 
food are within their grasp. The cafetal, or 
coffee-plantation of Frias was a vast estate en- 
closed on three sides by a firm wall, the fourth 
being protected by a tangled forest. The house 
and garden standing near one of the sides were 
enclosed in another inner wall. In the outer 
wall of the side near which the housé stood, were 
two broad gateways at the two extremities of a 
semicircular road, which curved through the 
plantation outside of the inner wall enclosing 





or farm-housé—the arms piled, and prep 

made fora repast. Oxen were slaughtered, corn 
and plantains gathered, and a plentiful meal put 
rank and file in good spirits. The officers vied 
with each other in encouraging the men, and 
promoting their cheer; so that when, at three 
o’clock, the order was given to “fall in,” they 
sprang cheerily to their arms, and resumed the 
march with the careless gayety of French 
Zouaves. 

At dusk, after a rapid march of several hours, 
another halt was called ata secopd farm- house, 
the owners of which gave Lopez and his follow- 
ers a warm reception. A plentiful supper and 
a good night’s. rest prepared the troops for an 
early startin the morning. The route lay in the 
direction of Bahia Honda, but leaving it on the 
left. Between ten and eleven o’clock, Lopez 
halted his force at a cafetal, or coffee plan- 
tation, lyiag in a valley surrounded by hills, 
about four miles faym Bahia Honda. Here 
preparations for the morning meal were made, 
while Julian attended tothe duty of posting the 
sentinels. 

As he was thus engaged, a Montero on horse- 
back, “bloody with spurring, fiery red with 
haste,” dashed up, and reining in his reeking 
steed, demanded instant speech with the general. 
Lopez who was within ear-shot, hastened to the 
spot. 

en What news?” he inquired, eagerly. 

“ Bad,” replied the horseman. ‘“ You are lost, 
if you remain here. The royalists are in force 
at Bahia Honda.” 

“Their numbers ?” asked the general, calmly. 

“Twelve hundred infantry, and two hundred 
cavalry and artillery,” was the prompt reply. 

“ But they cannot know of our movements.” 

“Pardon me, general, they know you are 
here. At twelve o’clock, it is now past that 
hour, they were to march and occupy the road to 
the mountains, thus cutting you off; while a 
strong division will march up in your rear. If 
you delay half an hour, you will be between two 
fires—and the star of Cuba will set in blood. I 
have perilled my life to give you warning—heed 
it, and you are saved: neglect it, and you are 
lost.” 

With these words, and waving his hand, the 
Montero wheeled his horse, struck in the rowels, 
and was soon out of sight. ? 

A council of war was held, and it was unani- 
mously determined on to decamp. With a faith- 
ful negro as a guide, the troops were once more 
in motion, toiling along, hungry and foot-sore, 
beneath the burning sky of the tropics. Yet life 
depended on rapid motion, and the march was a 
forced one. On the road, another messenger 
from Bahia Honda d that the Spanish 
troops were swarming out of the place. 

Soon the expeditionaries were in the moun- 
tain country, climbing a steep pathway, every 

step becoming more difficult. Now a brawling 
torrent must be forded; now a rocky ravine 








the h tead. Within the principal and larger 
enclosure were two hills, one of them partially 
covered by a growth of wood, and so placed 
that the buildings were b it and the public 
road, on the side of which, opposite the house, 
was a iderable emi , but not high enough 
to overlook the building. 

Julian received orders to post the main body 
on the wooded hill within the plantation, after 
detailing the sentries and pickets. The general 
and the remainder of his staff dismounted and 
entered the house. Julian, having attended to 
his duties, and having tied his horse in front of 
the house, in the shade of a tree, rejoined his 
commander to report. 

At this instant a sentinel ‘appeared and an- 
nounced the approach of horsemen. Lopez in- 
stantly left the house, mounted and rode up to 
the wooded hill, giving the alarm to his followers. 
Julian hastened to his horse in front of the house, 
and sprang into the saddle, just as two mounted 
Spanish dragoons, who were reconnoitering, 
wheeled their horses and dashed down the steep 
road at full gallop. In a word, the liberators 
were surprised. 

An immense force of infantry and cavalry, 
under command of General Enna, burning to 
avenge the disgrace of Las Pozas were upoh 
them. He had infantry, thirteen or fourteen 
hundred men in all, with four howitzers, which 
were placed in battery on the eminence opposite 
the house. 

The Spanish general’s dispositions for attack 
were speedily made, and only the interposition 
of the house prevented his artillery.from making 
wild work with the invaders. As it was, the 
battery was necessarily silent. With the cavalry, 
he entered one of the gates of the quadrangle at 
the same moment that his infantry, in close 
column, marched through the other gate in the 
opposite direction 

On came the Spanish horsemen, splendid in 
uniform, superbly mounted, with trumpets and 
kettle-drums sounding the charge. Enna, him- 
self, mounted on a splendid white charger, hand- 
somer than that shot under him at Las Pozas, 
galloped along the flank to the head of the horse, 
waving his gleaming sabre and urging the at- 
tack. Dark and silent and firm stood the little 
body of men commanded by Lopez, in the deep 
shade of the trees which partially covered them. 
Had the attack been made with the infantry, 
could the Spanish artillery have heen unmasked, 
a few moments must have sealed their fate. 
But Enna had sworn to cut them to pieces with 
his sabres. They dashed like tigers at the hill. 
Nearer and nearer came the fiery horses—des- 
truction seemed to await the invaders. But at 
that awful moment, a stern voice from the wood- 
ed hill issued the command to fire. Forth from 
the shadow sprang a hundred tongues of flame, 
followed by a rattling crash, and as the smoke 
rose, many an empty saddle—many a fallen horse 
showed the accuracy of the withering fire. The 











filled with briers must be threaded. With 
om 


ranks of the cavalry were thrown into the ut- 








most confusion. Enna, burning with shame and 
rage, rallied his broken ranks and divided them 
into two columns, ordering an attack on the 
right and left at once. Again the horsemen 
dashed forward to the charge—but again and 
again the murderous fire broke from the wood, 
and the ground was literally strewed with men 
and horses. Once more Enna rallied his troops, 
and led on the charge in person, but in the fiery 
storm that followed, a bullet from a Yankee 
musket pierced his breast and he fell from his 
saddle, mortally wounded, while his terrified 
charger wheeled and dashed through the Spanish 
ranks with wildly flowing mane and tail. Again 
and again, the rattling volleys echoed through the 
wood. The Spanish infantry pressed forward to 
redeem the fortunes of the day, but they were 
scattered by the panic flight of their own com- 
rades. Nothing could bring the cavalry to face 
that murderous fire again. The troopers wheel- 
ed away from the fatal hill, and setting spurs to 
their horses, dashed through the column of in- 
fantry, trampling down their own comrades, or 
sweeping them away in their whirlwind flight. 
In vain the infantry officers sought to bring up 
their men to the assault—all was confusion and 
dismay, increased by the deadly fire from the 
hill, which never slackened for a e Ie 
was only by desperate exertions that the second in 
command was enabled to hold together a hand- 
ful of men, and compel them to bear from the 
field the bleeding body of their general. Then 
the air was rent by the triumphant shout of the 
handful of Americans, Cubans and Hungarians, 
by whom this unparalleled victory had been 
achieved. Maddened with terror, the Spanish 
troops poured down the road in fall flight. And 
now the artillery had limbered up, and came 
thundering down the sloping road, the guns and 





caissons bounding up from the stones, and crash- | 


ing their way through the flying column, adding 
to the horror and fatality of the retreat. 

“Charge!” cried Lopez, brandishing his 
sword, his eye kindling with fire, as he spoke. 
“Charge! charge!” he repeated, energetically. 
“Follow me, and complete the victory.” 

But his men would not move. 

"©, for a troop of fifty horse!” said Julian, 
who could scarcely restrain his impulse to ride 
into the flying rabble alone. 

“Vain wish !” said Lopez, ashe sheathed his 
sword. “Letthem go! We are indeed pow- 
erless to pursue them. Nothing is now left for 
us but to abandon the field of battle and victory. 
The country swarms with enemies. To remain 
here an hour longer would be madness. We 
must march for sea inoret Fall in then, 
cheerily. If our friends dre true in San Cristoval, 
we shall yet be able to meet these Spaniards 
in the field again, and give\them another lesson 
yet harder to digest.” 

Behold the column on the perch again to- 
wards the southeast, the men"jwearied already 
with marching, wish fightinev@ hd with hunger. 
At nightfall a halt was orde ‘nd a few cattle 
obtained at a neighboring, , P il, slaughtered 
and cooked. The next é march was re- 
sumed and cén ti had reached the 
o where the troops 











again halted. The p 
wretched one, ain had descended in tor- 
rents, wetfing the men through and damaging 
‘heir ammunition. 

Julian volunteered on the dangerous duty of 
riding out alone, reconnoitering and gaining in- 
formation. At a farm-house, occupied by a 
friend of the cause, our adventurer learned that 
the presence of a large body of Spanish troops 
was at San Cristoval, and the absence of arms 
and ammunition of war had prevented a rising, 
but he was assured that in the west Pinar del Rio 
was still in rebellion. Julian rode back and re- 
ported accordingly, and Lopez determined to 
move westward. 

With heavy hearts, and amidst a pouring 
rain, the expedition retraced their steps, winding 
along through mountain paths. So many men 
had thrown away their arms, against the re- 
monstrances of their officers, that but ninety ser- 
viceable muskets were left, and very little am- 
munition. The ensuing night was passed at a 
cafetal in the mountains, in front of which ran 
an open road, and behind which a thorny and 
dense forest masked the side of a savage moun- 
tain. 

Wearily passed the hours of that gloomy night, 
and at early dawn the men were called to arms. 
As they fell into their ranks, the sudden crash of 
a volley of musketry burst upon their ears. A 
column of infantry was posted below, and to 
the right and left were other columns occupying 
the only outlets to escape. Yet escape they must, 
or die. 

In this awful crisis, Lopez cut out a pathway 
through the forest. He was the first to set the 
example, making a passage with his machete, a 
heavy broad-bladed knife, and leading his horse 
by the bridle. His example was followed by 
his officers and men, and each man made a path- 
way as he could. Meanwhile, the hostile clouds 
poured down a drenching shower, and the Span- 
iards, delivering their fire irregularly, increased 
the horrors of this forced retreat. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. ] 





THE BROWN FAMILY. 


Widow Smith, desirous of seeing a certain 
lady acquaintance, Mrs. Brown, who was living 
on Reservoir Avenue, called at her residence, a 
short time ago, inquired of the servant who came 
to the door in answer to her summons, for Mrs. 
Brown. 

“ There are three Mrs. Browns here,’’ was the 
reply of the servant. 

Mrs. Smith explained that the Mrs. Brown 
whom she was seeking, came from Wethersfield. 

“So did they all,”’ replied the servant. 

But the husband of the lady Mrs. Smith want- 
ed to see, wes a machinist. 

“The Messrs. Brown,” answered the servant, 
“are all machinists.” 

Mrs. Smith persisted, by going on to hint that 
the Mrs. Brown was the mother of three children. 

It appeared from the lady’s reply, however, 
that each Mrs. Brown was equally blessed in 
that direction. 

The investigation is still in progress.—New 
York Picayune. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JERUSALEM. 


[Written for a Lady's Album, on the page facing an en- 
graved view of the city of Jerusalem.) 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Jerusalem, the city of the East— 

The city of the gorgeous temple reared 
By Solomon the king—the city leased, 

So speaking, for a thousand years, declared 
The city of the Lord—by art increased 

To splendid fame few other cities shared : 
Jerusalem, the mighty, fell!—and why? 
Because divided—it lacked unity! 


Titus, the Roman, with his veteran force 
Beleaguered long the city, and would ne'er 
Have triumphed had defending Hebrew’s course 
Been what it ought—it was not weakness, fear, 
But something just as baneful, if not worse, 
That closed with blood their national career. 
It was—let nations read the lesson well— 
Intestine feuds destroyed them, and they fell! 


Jerusalem, the great, is gone forever! 
Tt has not, cannot, will not be restored; 
Vain every wish, moneyed or armed endeavor, 
The Moslem has it, and will be its lord. 
_The Jews are scattered widely, and may never 
Have aught for country, save a heartfelt word. 
His land has passed away, but still the Jew 
Himeelf remains the Israelite and true. 


Of kingdoms, empires, since the world began, 
How many have been swallowed up and lost; 
Their people merged in others to a man, 
All their descendants stranger tribe to boast 
The Jews alone, superior to the ban 
That would annihilate, stand up a host: 
A race distinct, themselves they proudly show 
The same they were some thousand years ago. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MISER’S STORY. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“ By the grace of God, Iam what I am!”—I 
was born in England. I remember nothing but 
poverty—stalking crime and absolute want. The 
houses where I lived were all in various stages 
of filth and decay. Whether the old blear-eyed 
man who kicked and commanded me was my 
father, I never knew. Whether the woman who 
sometimes fed and oftener beat mp, was my 
mother, I cannot say. All I know is that I had 
a miserable drag-about life of it, going round 
after cold victuals—knocking smaller boys down 
to get the contents of their broken baskets, and 
hunting for rags in the gutter. 

I suppose I was rather a good-looking boy ; 
they call me good-looking now, for an old man. 
I know I was smart, comparing myself with 
children as I see them. Of course I was like 
the rest of my class. I could fight a little and 
swear a little, steal a little and eat a good deal— 
that is, when I got the chance, which was seldom. 

I was ignorant ; didn’t know one letter from 
another, and didn’t want to. What did I care 
about education? I who never saw a book from 
one year’s end to another?) And lgve—grati- 
tude—hope—I could of fourse understand noith | 
er. Nubody loved me, fherefore I loved nobody. 
Nobody had ever made me grateful—had ever 
held out hope to me. 

Some strange impulse was given me one day. 
I waked up, sprang from my bundle of straw, and 
involuntarily the words came from my lips—I’m 
going to do something to-day. What that some- 
thing was, I had not the remotest idea, but I 
put on my apologies for clothes and sallied out 
in my vagabond way, whistling, caring for no- 
body. 

It was about noon, and I had not yet tasted 
a mouthful of food. I was hungry, and skulked 
about the grocery shops, hoping I could get an 
opportunity to take an apple, or something that 
would stay my appetite till I felt in the humor 
for begging. Passing around the corner of a 
public street, I saw a genteel-looking man stand- 
ing at his horse’s head gazing about him some- 
what perplexed. 

“Boy,” he cried out, “wont you take care of 
my horse half an hour?” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. I think it was the first 
time I ever put on the sir. 

“There’s a man!” he exclaimed—“ I’ve got 
considerable fruit here, and you must guard it 
well. Here’s a couple of peaches for you, just 
stand here, quietly—I guess nobody’ll disturb 

“He went away and I stood for awhile till I 
was tired. Then, think's I, I’ll get a hatful of 
that fruit and run. But for the first time I felt 
an instinct of shame at the suggestion. “ He 
trusted me—he saw I was a mean-looking fellow, 
too, but he trusted me, and I wont abuse his 
kindness.” 

Something like this reasoning ran in my head, 
and I squatted down on the curb-stone, feeling 
the importance of an honorable trust as I had 
never felt such a thing before. Presently some 
of my fellows came along and hailed me. I told 
them to goon. They peered about the cart, and 
saw the sunny faces of the peaches. 

“We'll have some of them,” they said. 

“No you wont,” says I. “I’m put in charge 
here, and I wont see the first thing stole.’ 

With that they began a rumpus. They 
reached over the cart. I struck them, and used 
such efforts that they all came pell-mell upon me, 
and we fought till the blood came—but I van- 
quished them. Just then out came the proprietor. 

‘« What’s the matter?” says he. 

“O, nothing, only I had to fight for your stuff 
there,” says I. 

“You did, hey? 
for it.” 

_ “No matter,” says I. “I meant them boys 
shouldn’t steal a cursed peach, and they didn’t 
neither.” 

“ Well, you’ve got good pluck, my boy ; here’s 
a dollar for you—but don’t swear.” ° 

My eyes stood out. 

“A whole dollar?” says I. 

“ Yes, do what you please with it, but I’d ad- 
vise you to buy a pair of shoes.” 

“Thank you;” saysI, with a beating heart— 
“it pays to be good, don’t it ?” 

He smiled a curious smile—asked me several 
questions, and ended by taking me home with 
him in his wagon. 


You’ve got a black eye 





os 5 A ert —S———— 
Home! I thought I was in Yeaven, albeit, I 
had seldom heard of such a pli, My heart 
beat heavily every tinfe I dared tyr my feet 
upon those rich carpets. The mitten were 
something new to me. 

The next day came the man to mMe—\ was 
washed clean and had on a good suit of clothe, 
Says he, “youngster, I’m going in where yo 
live, and probably I shall make a bargain with 
your people. I want a boy, just such a spunky, 
clever boy as you are, and if you behave your- 
self, I promise you you shall have as pleasant a 
home as you desire.” 

Well, that was good. I hardly dared to speak, 
to breathe, for fear of breaking the illusion. I 
never was so happy clear through as I was that 
day. They gave me some light tasks to do—I 
wished they were more important. 

From that day I was treated as one of tho 
household. The man was a widower, and had 
no children, consequently I became to him as a 
son. Heeducated me handsomely, and when I 
was twenty one, he died and left me seventeen 
thousand dollars. 

Well, I considered myself a rich man. I gloat- 
ed over my wealth; it became as an idol to me. 
How to increase it was now my first desire. I 
consulted competent men, and under their coun- 
sel I put my money out at interest—bought stocks 
and mortgages. I grew wealthier—my business 
(my benefactor had stocked me a fancy store)— 
prospered, and I was in a fair way, I thought, to 
marry Lucy Manning. 

Sweet Lucy Manning! the most artless, win- 
ning maiden in all the world to me. I loved 
her deeply, dearly. She was blue-eyed, auburn- 
haired—her disposition was that of an angel, 
and I had plighted my vows to her. 

One night I was invited to the house of a 
prosperous merchant, and there I met a siren in 
the person of his niece, a black-eyed girl whose 
charms and whose fortune were equally splendid ! 
She was an heiress in her own right—she was 

iful and plished. Heavens! what a 
voice was hers—pure, clear, sweet, ravishing. 
I was charmed, and she was pleased with me. 
Alas! I met her too often. In her presence I 
forgot my gentle Lucy, she magnetized, thralled 
me. It was a triumph to feel that so beautiful, 
gifted and wealthy a woman loved me—me who 
had been brought up in the purlieus of a city— 
who had known misery and corruption all the 
first years of my life. 

Gradually I broke off my intimacy with Lucy. 
I received no token from her—she was too proud. 
But that cheek grew pale—that heavenly eye 
languid, and though I seldom met her, I knew 
in my heart that she was suffering, and branded 
myself a villain. 

At last she knew with certainty that I was to 
marry Miss Bellair. She sent me a letter, a 
touching letter, not one word of upbraiding, not 
one regret! O, what a noble soul I had wound- 
ed! And she could calmly wish me joy, though 
the effort made her heart bleed—I knew it did. 

I tried, however, to forget her, T could not. 
Brent the time of my magnificent wedding, 
when thy bride stood before me radia in rich 
fabrics and glistening diamonds, the white face of 
poor Lucy glided in between, and made my heart 
throb guiltily. 

O, how rich I grew ! year after year, I added 
to my gold. My miserly disposition began to 
manifest itself soon after my marriage. I car- 
ried my gold first to banks, and then to my own 
safes. I putconstraint on my wife, for very gen- 
erously she had made over nearly her whole for- 
tune to me—and began to grumble at expenses. 
I made our living so frugal that she remonstrated, 
and finally run up large bills where and when she 
pleased. Against this I protested, and we had 
open quarrels more than once. My clothes grew 
shabby, I could not afford to buy new ones, al- 
though the interest on my investments was more 
than I could possibly spend for rational living. 

I grew finally disatisfied with everything but 
my money. I neglected my wife, and grew care- 
less of her society. Several gentlemen came to 
my house, among them a would-be author and 
celebrity. He came I thought too often for my 
good name, and I ordered my wife to discon- 
tinue his company. She refused, and I locked 
her up in her room. How she managed to set 
herself free I never knew, but in the evening 
when I returned, she was gone from the house. 
That caused me some uneasiness, not much, for I 
was soon absorbed in taking account of my gains. 
It was perhaps nine in the evening. I had just 
managed to take up a paper for a moment to 
read out its business details, when the door open- 
ed and in came my wife dressed bewitchingly, 
as if just from an evening concert, followed by 
that mustachied celebrity. 

“Good evening, my dear,” she said, in the 
coolest way imaginable, and placed a chair for 
her friend. 

“Stop,” I cried, my jealousy roused, “ that 
man sits not down in my honse.” 

“That man—a gentleman, and my friend, 
shall sit here if 7 please,” said my wife, firmly. 

My passion was excited then as it never was 
before, and I collared the scoundrel. He was 
my match—but, God of heaven, my wife coolly 
put a dirk-knife that she drew from a cane into 
his hang, and he stabbed me. I fainted, and re- 
| membered nothing more till I found myself on @ 
bed in my own chamber, watched over by my 
| housekeeper. 
|  “ Where—are—they ?” I gasped. 

“ Gone,” was all she said. 

It occurred to me then like a flash of lightning, 
that nobody was near me at the time I was wound- 
ed, that my keys were about my person, and that 
I had been robbed perhaps of all my available 
property. The thought threw me into an agony 
of fear. I ordered my clothes to be bronght/to 
me. The keys werethere. Taking one of thém 
out, I told Mrs. Hale, my housekeeper, to go/ to 
my safe and bring me the papers that 
there. She returned, her face white with tergor, 
to say that there was nothing there, and allf the 
little doors were open. 

“ Robbed! robbed!” I yelled, with curses 
imprecations, and again my senses dese} a 
Brain fever ensued. For weeks I lay dep 
of reason, literally treading the verge of the 











































) T was conscious only of . 
seca as I feebly opened . 
ag) Shel I saw, standing beside 
at Veiled with pity, looking down 
wig’ Mort commi Mg gent! 
a 2M T thought I might be in hea 
oe reasoned with myself, I loved r 
My treasure was all of the earth 
Ain Lopened my dim eyes. The visi 
A wavering now, bat O, did it not + 
fainted beauty of sweet Lucy Manni 
quiet, unutterable peace took 
entire being. I forgot wealth, health, ev« 
My past life seomed blotted out and I » 
again innocent, untouched by the gripi 
of avarice, true, loving and loved—an 
Manning was my idol. 

But I recovered slowly, and at last, 
strength surely returned, I missed her, 
as she saw I could be left with safety, 
left me, and O, the blank! the dreadful 

T Wandored around my rooms now so | 
and saw the many evidences of my - 
habits. I know not why, but towards ; 
my feelings seemed to have undergone » 
sion. I fear I hated her. She had near 
gared me, had deceived me, shattered my' 
destroyed all my hopes. 

Months passed before I was able to e 

the damage that had been done me. 

means that could be put forth wore used fi 

recovery of my money, but all in vain. 
One night I sat by the fire, a cheerless, 
pointed and lonely man. I had been th: 
thoufhts that only burned my brain, but 4 
purify my heart. “If I had ohly married 
Lucy, I said again and again—all this he 
80.” 

My housekeeper came in with a letter 
unas, Yally large package it was—and as it 
& foreig ‘2 postmark, I opened it with a trem 
hand, \ ‘Vhat was that? A rustling, crun 
bank-aote ©! Another and another came ft 
until there laid upon my knees twenty bill. 
the largest denomination. A few trembling . 
accompar fied them : 








“My UsBanp,—I am dying; d 
i cod of telling tn "hi a 
losed i 


ill thrilled me. It seemed as if 
was near me. I shaddere 
bills together and threw them ac 













there, curse of my soul!” I er 
till Ihave conquered myself—ay, 
ry is not won till you are rotten.” 
1 att that room up and sealed it, and for 
4 th Foiled like © penniless man, tll I 
leemed myself. By managing cx 
uty» I placed my t i Beye : 
ox/B and began life again, » new man. 
Yan 


y ® year to wear off my old habits 


x ’ pov but every effort gave me @ new : 
Z 4 lg, pleasure, 
the’ time, Lucy Manning became dearer . 
7° ye thay she hed ever been in the Aush of you 
entreated , humbled myself 
a confession, tested myself in all ways, and eu: 
vinced her at last that I was as worthy now 
once I was only in seeming. On the day of p 
wedding, I opened the sealed door. The bani 
notes lay where I had flung them. I took the 
up with the pride of a conqueror, and placi: 
them in her hands, exclaimed —“ they are; 
longer my masters ; use them as you will.” 
Now I am a man !—redeemed from the thro 
dom of covetousness. I have three bloomin 
children, Lucy is an angel of goodness, and 
write myself as I did at the beginning—" By th 
grace of God, I am what I am.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MURDERER’S VIGIL. 


BY MAURICE SILINOGSRY,. 


TwextY-rive years ago, there was an old 
tombstone in the churchyard of Briarfield, whict, 
bore the following inscription in letters whict 
were then quite legible ; 


Sacred To ye Mew: of 
Resaceh Vouers’ 
w 


Was Foully Murdered By ye Fiend 
In Human Form, on ye 9th of 
June. Anno Dowinl, 17%, 
Aged 17 Years 4 Months. 

May ye Memory of ye Wreteh Be 
Forever Accursed Among Men. 
Amen! 

The tombstone has since disappeared, but the 
melancholy fact which it recorded is still fresh 
in the memory of many an aged citizen of Briar 
field. In 1736, in the early spring, there came 
to reside in the family of Squire Follet, as a farm 
laborer, one Louis Blaise, a Canadian by birth 
and a cross-grained, quarrelsome fellow by rep- 
utation, espec ially when under the influence of 
strong drink. Now it so happened that in living 
under the same roof, and breaking bread at the 
same board with Rebecca, the aquire’s only 
daughter, a young girl of great personal attrac 
tions, young Blaise conceived in secret, a deep 
and tragical passion for her, which Rebecca by 
no means reciprocated. On the contrary, she 
loved a gallant and intelligent young rede in 
the neighborhood, named Andrew Floyd, and it 
was already a settled understanding between | 
them, that they were to be married when Rebecea | 
was eighteen. 

The knowledge of this fact coming to the ears 
of Blaise, as it was sure to do, sooner or later 
rendered him sulky and morose, and, instead of 
spending his evenings at the fireside as he had 
formerly done, he visited the tavern, and drank 
flip till he became quite merry. One evening 
while laloring under the influence of the demon’s 
spell, and iof d with 0d jealousies on | . 
beholding young Floyd in the act of quitting the | 1) 
house, he rushed in and used such loud and 
threatening language to Rebeces, that the squire 




















was awakened from his sleep, and the mext day, |} 
asa punishment for drank and improper | « 
language to his superior, he sentenced him to be 


confined four hours in the pillory, and receive ten | 
lashes at the whipping post. 
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thought I was in Vayen, albeit, I 
heard of such a plim My heart 
vy every tinfe I dared tov, my feet 
rich carpets. The mit, worg 
ew to me. : 
day came the man to me—\igs 
n and had on a good suit of cloth, 
voungster, I’m going in where yo 
ybably I shall make a bargain with 
I want a boy, just such a spunky, 
1s you are, and if you behave your- 
"se you you shall have as pleasant a , 
desire.” \ 
was good. I hardly dared to speak, 
‘or fear of breaking the illusion. I 
» happy clear through as I was that 
gave me some light tasks to do—I 
were more important. 
it day I was treated as one of the 
The man was a widower, and had 
consequently I became to him as. & 
ucated me handsomely, and when I 
one, he died and left me seventeen 
llars. 
mnsidered myself a rich man. I gloat- 
wealth; it became as an idol to me. 
ease it was now my first desire. I 
/mpetent men, and under their coun- 
money out at interest—bought stocks 
res. I grew wealthier—my business 
‘tor had stocked me a fancy store)— 
ind I was in a fair way, I thought, to 
y Manning. } 
“Ley Manning! the most artless, win- 
‘nin all the world to me. I loved 
dearly. She was blue-eyed, auburn- 
: disposition was that of an angel, 
lighted my vows to her. 
t I was invited to the house of a 
merchant, and there I met a siren in 
of his niece, a black-eyed girl whose 
whose fortune were equally splendid ! 
heiress in her own right—she was 4 
d accomplished. Heavens! what a . 
1ers—pure, clear, sweet, ravishing. 
ned, and she was pleased with me. 
et her too often. In her presence I 
-entle Lucy, she magnetized, thralled 
3a triumph to feel that so beautiful, 
vealthy a woman loved me—me who 
ought up in the purlieus of a city— 
own misery and corruption all the 
f my life. 
y I broke off my intimacy with Lucy. 
o token from her—she was too proud. 
1eek grew pale—that heavenly eye 
d though I seldom met her, I knew 
: that, she was suffering, and branded 
lain. 
he knew with certainty that I was to 
Bellair. She sent me a letter, a 
ter, not one word of upbraiding, not 
O, what a noble soul I had wound- 
he could calmly wish me joy, though 
ade her heart bleed—I knew it did. 
»wever, to forget her, I could not. 
> time of my magnificent wedding, 
ride ‘stood before me radiai#t in rich 
zlistening diamonds, the white face of 
slided in between, and made my heart 
ly. 
th I grew ! year after year, I added 
My miserly disposition began to — 
elf soon after my marriage. I car- 
d first to banks, and then to my own 
ut constraint on my wife, for very gen- 
had made over nearly her whole for- 
-and began to grumble at expenses. 
living so frugal that she remonstrated, 
‘an up large bills where and when she 
.gainst this I protested, and we had 
‘ls more than once. My clothes grew 
ould not afford to’buy new ones, al- 
interest on my investments was more 
i possibly spend for rational living. 
nally disatisfied with everything but 
I neglected my wife, and grew care- 
society. Several gentlemen came to 
among them a would-be author and 
He came I thought too often for my 
and I ordered my wife to discon- 
mpany. She refused, and I locked 
er room. How she managed to set 
» I never knew, butin the evening 
carned, she was gone from the house. 
i me some uneasiness, not much, for I 
sorbed in taking account of my gains. 
aps nine in the evening. I had just 
take up a paper for a moment to 
; business details, when the door open- 
came my wife dressed bewitchingly, 
‘om an evening concert, followed by 
whied celebrity. 
evening, my dear,” she said, in the 
imaginable, and placed a chair for 











I cried, my jealousy roused, “ that 
ot down in my house.” 
nan—a gentleman, and my friend, 
re if I please,” said my wife, firmly. 
ion was excited then as it never was 

I collared the scoundrel. He was 

—but, God of heaven, my wife coolly 

knife that she drew from a cane into 

ind he stabbed me. I fainted, and re- 
aothing more till I found myself on & 
own chamber, watched over by my 

r. 

—are—they ?” I gasped. 
was all she said. 

-ed to me then like a flash of lightning, 
was near me at the time I was wound- 
keys were about my person, and that 
robbed perhaps of all my available 
The thought threw me into an agony 
ordered my clothes to be brought to 
.eys were there. Taking one of them 
Mrs. Hale, my housekeeper, to g } to 
id bring me the papers that wiere 

returned, her face white with terror, 
there was nothing there, and allf the 
were open. 


b- 
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I was conscious only of a sinking, 
ing as I feebly opened my eyes. 
angel I saw, standing beside me, her 
ft Aeiled with pity, looking down upon me 
wt i, most commiserating gentleness? For 
a font I thought I might be in heaven—but 

reasoned with myself, I loved money too 
» My treasure was all of the earth, earthy. 
in I.opened my dim eyes. The vision seem- 
wavering now, but O, did it not wear the 





After enduring this ignominious punishment 
in silence, Louis Blaise left the town under pre- 
tence of returning to the Canadian borders, and 
nothing more was heard of him foratime. It 
chanced that about a fortnight after this occur- 
rence, Rebecca Follet started one afternoon to 
pay a visit to her aunt, who lived about two 
miles frém the squire’s, on a lonely cross road. 
Not returning home so soon as she had prom- 
ised, the squire became alarmed, for those were 








jainted beauty of sweet Lucy Manning? A 
quiet, unutterable peace took possession of my 
entire being. I forgot wealth, health, everything. 
My past life seemed blotted out and I was once 
again innocent, untouched by the griping hand 
of avarice, true, loving and loved—and Lucy 
Manning was my idol. 
But I recovered slowly, and at last, as my 
strength surely returned, I missed her. As soon 
as she saw I could be left with safety, she had 
left me, and O, the blank! the dreadful blank ! 
I wandered around my rooms now so desolate, 
and saw the many evidences of my miserly 
habits. I know not why, but towards my wife 
my feelings seemed to have undergone a revul- 
sion. I fear hated her. She had nearly beg- 
gared me, had deceived me, shattered my health, 
destroyed all my hopes. 
Months passed before I was able to estimate 
the damage that had been done me. Every 
means that could be put forth were used for the 
recovery of my money, but all in vain. 
One night I sat by the fire, a cheerless, disap- 
pointed and lonely man. I had been thinking 
thoughts that only burned my brain, but did not 
purify my heart. “If I had ohly married sweet 
Zmty, I said again and again—all this had not 
m so.” 





y housekeeper came in with a letter—an 
tally large package it was—and as it bore 


hii 


troubl times, and unprotected females were 
frequently carried into captivity by the Indians, 
and after waiting an hour longer in the most 
painful suspense without beholding any likeli- 
hood of her return, he saddled his horse, and 
adjusting a pillicn behind him for the accommo- 
dation of Rebecca, rode briskly off in the direc- 
tion of the aunt’s. 

On arriving at his destination, what was his 
astonishment to learn that Rebecca had not 
been there. The alarm spread through the town, 
and various and conflicting were the opinions 
expressed upon the subject. Night had already 
set in, and the squire was almost crazy with ap- 
prehension. He was certain—and he was not 
alone in his opinion—that she had been decoyed 
into an ambush by the Indians, and either mur- 
dered or borne into captivity. At this juncture, 
some one remarked that they met Louis Blaise 
about the middle of the afternoon, fleeing away 
through the woods. This circumstance changed 
the current of thought, and a terrible forebodi 





form stooping in front of the headstone of 
Rebecca Follett ! 
He turned, and with the speed of wings flew 
back to the tavern, frightening the revellers 
within with the dreadful story which fell in de- 
tached sentences from his pale lips: Scarcely 
was the tale concluded, when, still silent, but 
with flashing eyes, Andrew Floyd sprang out of 
the bar-room, to the utter astonishment of all 
present. 
“ He has started for the grave of Rebecca!” 
cried the landlord, who was a man of great 
strength and acknowledged bravery, “and I 
fear,” he added, “that some strange tragedy is 
about to happen. Let us follow him, my friends, 
for the poor fellow has never been right here, 
since that dreadful day!” And he tapped his 
forehead as he spoke. 
“Lead on, and we will follow !”” was the gen- 
eral response. 
As they sprang out of the house in pursuit of 
Andrew, they caught glimpses of his form far 
ahead, when the lightning flashed, rushing madly 
on in the direction of the churchyard. Before 
reaching the inclosure, there arose from within a 
shout of triumph, such as a fiend might utter, 
followed by a p ged burst of demoniacal 
laughter; and when the lightning illuminated 
the heavens once more, they beheld two forms 
writhing in furious struggles over the grave of 
Rebecca. Quickly the pursuers rushed in and 
d the batant 








seized on the hearts of those present, that Rebec- 
ca’s disappearance was in some way traceable to 
the acts or influence of Blaise. They started 
with lanterns, and followed along the road which 
the poor girl had taken, till they came toa woody 
swamp about half-way to the residence of her 
aunt, where the soil was soft and impressible, 
and here they found the tracks of a woman, 





a foreig: ‘n postmark, I opened it with a 
hand. \ ‘Vhat was that? A rustling, crumpled 
bank-note’ ! Another and another came forth, 
untilthere| laid upon my knees twenty bills of 
the largest) denomination. A few trembling lines 
iied them : 










UsBAND,—I am dying ; my disease— 
re) 


there is no reed of telling you. rgive me, and 
accept this @ 2nclosed as a taint effort towards res- 
titution. [@*is not much over half that we took 
from the ‘fe. The rest is—I know not where. 
Iam deser# ved. Farewell, forever!” 


shill thrilled me. 
ence was near me. 


It seemed as if her 





I shuddered, as 






bills together and threw them across 





the roo . 
4 “Li there, curse of my soul!” I cried. 
“Lie ons till I have conquered myself—ay, if 

















me thap she 








.! robbed!” I yelled, with curses and 
is, and again my senses desefted 


erensued. For weeks Ilay deprfived 
\terally treading the verge of the gfrave. 

























tory is not won till you are rotten.” 

ut that room up and sealed it, and for six 
1s I toiled like a penniless man, till I par- 
0 redeemed myself. By managing cau- 
cee, I placed my business on a successful 
gi 4y, and began life again, a new man. It 
any a year to wear off my old habits of 
Y * ony, but every effort gave me a new and 
It? sable pleasure. 

th santi e, Lucy M: 










ing became dearer to 
ever been in the flush of youth. 
Tentreated hér forgiveness, humbled myself to 
a confession, tested myself in all ways, and con- 
vinced her at last that I was as worthy now as 
once I was only in seeming. On the day of my 
wedding, I opened the sealed door. The bank- 
notes lay where I had flung them. I took them 
up with the pride of a conqueror, and placing 
them in her hands, exclaimed—“ they are no 
longer my masters ; use them as you will.” 

Now I am a man !—redeemed from the thral- 
dom of covetousness. I have three blooming 
children, Lucy is an angel of goodness, and 1 
write myself as I did at the beginning—“ By the 
grace of God, I am what I am.” 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MURDERER’S VIGIL. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, there was an old 
tombstone in the churchyard of Briarfield, which 
bore the following inscription in letters which 
were then quite legible: 

Sacred To ye Memory of 
Resecca Fouuerr, 


Was Foully Murdered By ye Fiend 
In Human Form, on ye 9th of 
June, Anno Domini, 1736, 
Aged 17 Years 4 Months. 

May ye Memory of ye Wretch Be 
Forever Accursed Among Men. 
Amen! 

The tombstone has since disappeared, but the 
melancholy fact which it recorded is still fresh 
in the memory of many an aged citizen of Briar- 
field. In 1736, in the early spring, there came 
to reside in the family of Squire Follet, as a farm 
laborer, one Louis Blaise, a Canadian by birth, 
and a cross-grained, quarrelsome fellow by rep- 
utation, especially when under the influence of 
strong drink. Now it so happened that in living 
under the same roof, and breaking bread at the 
same board with Rebecca, the squire’s only 
daughter, a young girl of great personal attrac- 
tions, young Blaise conceived in secret, a deep 
and tragical passion for her, which Rebecca by 
no means reciprocated. On the contrary, she 
loved a gallant and intelligent young farmer in 
the neighborhood, named Andrew Floyd, and it 
was already a settled understanding between 
them, that they were to be married when Rebecca 
was eighteen. 

The knowledge of this fact coming to the ears 
of Blaise, as it was sure to do, sooner or later, 
rendered him sulky and morose, and, instead of 
spending his evenings at the fireside as he had 
formerly done, he visited the tavern, and drank 
flip till he became quite merry. One evening 
while laboring under the influence of the demon’s 
spell, and inflamed with renewed jealousies on 
beholding young Floyd in the act of quitting the 
house, he rushed in and used such loud and 
threatening language to Rebecca, that the squire 
was awakened from his sleep, and the next day, 
as a punishment for drunkenness and improper 
language to his superior, he sentenced him to be 
confined four hours in the pillory, and receive ten 


which d d them but a short distance, before 
they were met by those of a man, and then 
there were unmistakable evidences of a severe 
struggle having taken place between the par- 
ties. It was a terrible moment—terrible to all; 
and especially to the father and lover of Rebecca. 
They stood rivetted to the spot; they dared not 
move, for fear that their worst apprehensions 
should be too suddenly realized. Others, how- 
ever, commenced beating through the bushes 
and underbrush which skirted the swamp, and 
presently a terrified ery of horror and alarm 
from one of the foremost of the party rang out 
on the'still evening air. It was a death knell to 
the last lingering hope of the father and lover. 
They rushed forward with agonized faces, and 
there, half covered with leaves, in the damp, 
swampy bottom, they beheld the object of their 
love, stark and cold in death. They bore her 
back in sorrow to her father’s house—as sad and 
gloomy a procession as ever wound its way into 
the streets of Briarfield. 

Poor Rebecca Follet, so young and so fair, the 
victim of a foul murder, with so much of a nat- 
ural life outspread before her, and suddenly 
eclipsed in death by the hand of violence, was 
consigned to her narrow resting place in the 
churchyard of Briarfield. Sad and despairing, 
and with no other hope in life but to bring the 
murderer to justice, Andrew Floyd went forth 
in pursuit of the guilty wretch who had wrought 
this dire calamity, and blotted out at ono fell 
stroke the sunlight of his own existence, as well 
as that of the unhappy father. 

The squire never fairly recovered from the 
blow, and though he lived for several years, a 
worthy and respected man as he had always 
been, he went about listless—seemingly without 
an aim in life—a broken and prematurely old 
man. Credulous people would go two miles 
round, after nightfall, rather than pass by the 
“Ghost’s Walk,” as the swamp was called in 
which the fearful tragedy was enacted. There 
was a superstition current, too, that the ghost of 
poor Rebecca Follett haunted the churchyard of 
Briarfield, walking restlessly to and fro as though 
she could not rest content where loving hands 
had laid her mangled corse, while the murderer, 
“the fiend in human shape,” still walked 
abroad. 

Nearly ten years had now elapsed since An- 
drew Floyd had left his native town in pursuit 
of Louis Blaise, the murderer. He had wan- 
dered over much of the world since then ; he had 
inquired for the monster in almost every town in 
Canada, without obtaining the faintest clue to his 
whereabouts, and had now returned, a gloomy 
and silent misanthrope. Some said he was 
crazed, and shuddered as they repeated the word, 
for it called to mind the cause of his malady. 

It was on the evening of the 9th of June, 
1746, just ten years after the murder of Rebecca 
Follett, that a jolly company were assembled 
around the bar of mine host of the “ Sledge and 
Anvil.” There was the war of elements with- 
out, and mirth and revelry within. There was 
bat one silent one in all the company, and that 
was Andrew Floyd, who sat alone by himself, 
brooding over his great sorrow. It was near ten 

by the clock, and, though the thunder boomed 
above, and the vivid lightning still flashed inces- 
santly without, and within rang mirth and 

laughter over foaming mugs of flip—which I 

am sorry to say has destroyed more lives that 

had otherwise been beautiful, than pestilence and 

war united—in spite, I say, of the attractions 

within, and the repulsions without, Mr. Tim- 

mersome, the little parish clerk, whether in rain 

or shine, must be at home at ten, precisely, or be 

barred out for the night by Mrs. Timmersome, 

who was a notorious shrew. So forth he went, 

and in going was obliged to pass near the pre- 

cincts of the churchyard in which the ghost of 
Rebecca Follett was said to walk. Every mo- 

ment the lightning flashed out in broad sheets of 
fiame, illuminating the hungry darkness for an 

instant at a time, and lighting up the minutest 

object with lurid distinctness. Mr. Timmer- 

some was full of the prevailing superstition of 

the times, and as he neared the churchyard, his 

eyes involuntarily wandered in the direction of 
Rebecca Follett’s grave. “Poor Rebecca Fol- 

lett!” he murmured ; and just then the heavens 

opened and poured forth a lurid volume of 

intense light, which lasted for the space of ten 

seconds. QO, horror! what did Mr. Timmersome 








lashes at the whipping post. 


“ Behold him!” were the first words of An- 
drew, “‘it is he for whom I have searched through 
all these weary years—it is the fiend, Blaise, the 
murderer of Rebecca !” 

Although he struggled with the power and 
determination of a giant, the landlord was fully 
a match for him, and he was soon borne back to 
the inn in triumph. Ina few weeks after, the 
miserable wretch suffered the full penalty of his 
crime ; but before he was executed, he confessed 
the murder, and likewise stated, in explanation 
of why he had been found at the grave of Re- 
becca, that he was a Roman Catholic, and after 
years of sin, and crimes of a lesser magnitude, 
an anxiety for his future welfare had induced him 
to confess to a priest, who ordered him, in the 
way of penance, to keep vigil over his victim’s 
grave on the tenth anniversary of her death, at 
night. Thus wonderfully was the murderer at 
length brought to justice. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE PEASANT OF BUFFIERE. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 





In 1794, the overthrow of all the institutions 
connected with public instruction in France, threw 
many of the students into great distress, from 
not being able to prosecute their studies in any 
other way than as beneficiaries. That portion of 
them who needed help most, were prabably they 
whom the world would need most—they whose 
genius was superior to their conditions. 

Among the latter class, and pre-eminent over 
all the rest, was William ‘Dupuytren, a native of 
Buffiere. When only twelve years old, he was 
placed under the pro: p of the principal in 
the College de la Marche, as a student; and his 
high talent, his great industry, and his unblem- 
ished character, were themes on which his patron 
never ceased to dwell. 

From the breaking up of the college, however, 
the worthy man lost sight of his favorite pupil ; 
although oftén wondering what could become of 
one so well fitted to perform his part in the 
world, and whose manhood, he was assured, 
would carry out the rich promise of his youth. 
The truth was, that Dupuytren was almost 
starving ; and not knowing where to find his old 
friend, he dared not search for him lest he should 
betray his poverty to others. Relatives he had 
none. His old father had been a parliamentary 
advocate, but had lost his place, and was reduced 
to absolute penury before he died ; and the boy 
had nothing to rely upon but his indomitable 
energy, genius and perseverance. But even 
these will sometimes succumb before cold and 
hunger ; and William would often wonder if his 
hopes would hold out under the discouragements 
and privations of his presentlife. 

He rented the poorest and meanest little room, 
in a shabby quarter of Paris, and here he ap- 
plied himself diligently to a course of study that 
would have not shamed a man of thirty. Often, 
with only a little coarse bread and a glass of wa- 
ter—scanty food indeed for a growing boy—he 
mastered difficult and exhausting studies, and 
would fain have carried his labor far into the 
night, had not his inability to procure light pre- 
vented. To earn even the lowest sum by which 
he could sustain life, he was obliged to devote a 
part of his time to the performance of labor in 
carrying parcels, or other similar employments. 
Under the same roof with him, lived another 
boy, nearly of the same age—a light hearted, 
cheerful lad, who followed the occupation of a 
water carrier. An acquaintance between the 
two was soon formed, and the pleasure it af: 
forded them was mutual. William Dupuytren 
gave lessons in reading and writing to Chas- 
sagne, who had had no opportunity of learning ; 
and as he was an apt scholar, he soon learned 
many other things. 

To him, in liea of any other companion, and 
indeed because he liked him, the young student 
confided all his hopes of future distinction ; and 
the water carrier became as interested in his 
friend’s prospects as if they were his own. For 
himself, he had no greater ambition than one day 
to be the owner of a water-cask. Now, he was 
obliged to devote a portion of his earnings to 
pay for the use of one. 

Dupuytren smiled, good humoredly, at his 
companion’s standard. His own was to be head 
surgeon at the Hotel Dieu. All his hopes and 
wishes pointed to this; he had set this up as his 
goal, and he intended to reach it. But mean- 
time his growing frame required support. His 
mind went far beyond the slender p/iysique, and 
left the latter pining for food, while the mind was 
receiving too much stimulus. 

Chassagne was a lad of real common sense, 





or I will not hear you,” answered the doctor. 


said Chassagne, weeping. 
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of removing away from him, upon his receiving 


with which he supplied his own homely board. 
“ How can I pay you for it, dear Chassagne ?” 
said William, ingenuously. 
“Pay me when you are head surgeon!” an- 
swered his friend ; and the student submitted to 
his kindness. 
After this, the generous water carrier often 
became responsible for the student’s little com- 
forts, always referring to the bead surgeon’s sal- 
ary as his recompense ; and it was remarkable 
that no shadow of distrust of this event ever 
seemed to come over them. Both were equally 
sanguine as to the fature ; and, poor as was the 
present state of their finances and circumstances, 
there was a golden light in the future that 
streamed all along the path between youth and 
manhood, and lightened the burdens which each 
bore. Blessed quality of youth, which looks to 
the west in the darkest hour, and which, if it 
cannot see the sun itself, can behold the radiance 
that gathers where it has gone down ! 
“If Thad but ten louis!” said the student to 
his friend, one night, ‘when the latter had ro- 
turned from his toil, and they sat down to a 
supper which William had joyfully prepared 
with his last handful of coal. 
“ And what would you do with it?” asked 
Chassagne, to whom the sound of ten louis 
seemed an enormous sum. 
“T would attend some good medical school at 
once. That would pay all my expenses for four 
months ; and by that time, I should be able to 
do something for myself.” 
“And have you no friend of whom you can 
borrow this amount ?” 
The student bethought himself of his whole 
class at school. One boy, whose father, the 
Dac de , was immensely rich, and allowed 
his son a large sum for his: incidental wants, 
was the only one from wh6dm he could expect 
such a favor. To him he went in all the flush of 
youthful confidence, never doubting, judging 
him by himself, that he would generously ad- 
vance him the money. 
He was received at the great man’s house with 
that pompous scorn which his shabby clothing 
inspired. His classmate had not penetration 
enough to see that, beyond this poor exterior, 
was something which would one day throw his 
wealth and titles into the shade. His superficial 
mind could not take in the fact that this boy 
might become greater by his talents, by the 
wealth which God had bestowed upon the in- 
ward, than the Duc de ——’s son could ever 
hope tp be. 
He laughed at the idea of being asked to 
lend his allowance, and jeered at the sensitive 
boy who had made the request. He was in the 
midst of preparations for a party, and had but 
little time to talk with him; and remarking on 
the appearance of his clothes, he seemed anxious 
to get rid of a visitor so likely to awaken the 
scorn of those more noble ones whom he was 
momentarily expecting. 
“Another time, William, when I have no 
company, you may come and see me.” 
“ Never !” answered the young student. “‘ The 
paltry sum I have wished to borrow would have 
supplied me with food and opportunity to study 
for four months; but I do not wish for it now. 
Farewell, Leon, I shall never trouble you again 
until you need me.” 
The money came from another and a humbler 
source ; but it was more grateful to the sindent 
than if it came from the house of the Duc 
de ——. It brought a blessing, too; for it ena- 
bled him to fit himself so well for his fature pro- 
fession, that when the school of medicine was 
established in 1799, Dupuytren was chosen as 
assistant, and afterwards, in 1801, as head of 
one of the departments. In 1811, he was chosen 
professor, succeeding to Sabatier; and, in 1813, 
was elected second surgeon to the Hotel Dieu. 
In 1815, the destiny he had marked out for him-. 
self was accomplished—he became head surgeon ! 
One year afterwards, he was created baron and 
knight of St. Michel. 
During all this prosperity and success, he had 
never forgotten his humble friend, the water car- 
rier. Steadily, as he increased, he repaid his 
obligations to him, and delicately showered fa- 
vors upon him as upon a brother. A brother, 
indeed, he considered him; and Chassagne 
loved and reverenced the man who had thus 
risen to the position of one of the greatest men, 
not only in Paris, but of the world. All Europe 
was ringing with theskill of Baron Dupuytren. 
He was about thirty-five years old, and in the 
full height of his fame, when one day a carriage 
stopped at his gate, and the servant announced 
that his master, the Duc de ——-, wished te see 
the baron immediately. This was the young 
duc, the Leon of other days, who had succeeded 
to his father. 
The baron’s servant opened the door of an 
ante-room, saying that his master was engaged 
with a patient, but would see the duc in his turn. 
A poor old woman seemed waiting there; and 
when the baron came out, they both rose to 
speak to_him. Motioning to the woman, he 
was turning towards the door, when the duc in- 
terposed and begged to be heard. 
“Not until your turn comes,” said the baron. 
And the nobleman had to.give place to a poor 
old woman. 
Stifling his-enger, when the baron re-appeared, 
he besought him to go to his son, who he feared 
was dying. He knew the great man did not 
visit patients, but three thousand francs—four— 
nay, five should be his, if he would go to his 
only son, his heir, the fature Dac de 
“ Six thousand,’*said the baron, coolly; and 
the duc agreed even to that. 
At the gate, they encountered a water carrier, 
in the greatest apparent grief. The baron went 
to him instantly. 
“ What is it, Chassagne ?” he asked. 
**O, Monsieur Baron, you—” 
“Call me William ! say thee and thou to me, 








“ My little daughter is dying and I want you,” 


“Bat my son, M. Baron! One moment may 





was with his new friend, and he insisted, on pain 


a portion of the coarse but wholesome provision 
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“ After I have seen this man’s child, I will at- 
tend to you. Chassagne, come into my car 
riage!” 

“M. Baron, I will give you six thousand 
frants, if you will eeme with me now; if not 
instantly, then—” 

“Be content,” said the baron, looking at him 
with contempt. “You need not threaten.” 

d pushing him aside, he directed the driver to 

e house of Chassagne. 

Little Marie didnot die; and after everything 
had been done for her recovery, the baron went 
to see the other patient. The heir had just ex- 
pired. It was the first time he had entered that 
dwelling since he was treated with such bitter 
contempt, when he was a poor and friendless 
boy, seeking for the knowledge which had now 
raised him so high above the other, even in point 
of wealth, and immensely above him in honors 
and position. He had told him then that he 
would enter it no more until he needed him—and 
the time had come! 

The time had come—and a poor, feeble old 
woman, and & water carrier’s child had been pre- 
ferred before the aristocratic patient, who died 
without the help so freely given to them. Did 
he remember the evening on which he laughed at 
the thought of his ever needing “the son of a 
peasant of the Limonsin—a Dupuytren ?” 

Truly, there is a law of compensation, even in 
this world; and he who now stands, clothed in 
rags, at the gate of the scornful, may one day be 
needed there, and come all too late. 





Our Curious Department, 


[Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.]} 


A. Ghost Story. 

Beneath Fort Emperor Francis, near the Cologne road, 
is the monument of the French republican general, Mar- 
ceau, who fell at Altenkirchen, and was buried at Co- 
blentz, on Mount St. Peter, where the greater part of the 
fort is situated. The general's monument, which is a 
truncated pyramid, was raised at a later date, when the 
fortifications of Coblentz were commenced. M. de Stram- 
berg states that several persons affirmed that after the 
general’s death, he appeared more than once in the night- 
time, mounted on a white horse, and wrapped ina cloak 
of the same color (that of the French chasseurs’, riding 
towards Mount St. Peter. Very lately, a soldier, mount- 
ing guard at midnight on the mount, saw a white spectre 
coming towards hffn mounted on a gray horse. Having 
received no reply to his challenge, the soldier fired three 
times. The discharges called up the patrol, who found 
the soldier lying on the ground almost senseless, and in 
@ frightful paroxysm of fever. He was carried to the 
hospital, where he fell dangerously sick, and, in the midst 
of his delirium, spoke of nothing else but the spectre we 
have described. 





A Strange Fish. 

A singular looking monster of the deep was caught at 
the foot of Christopher Street, North River, New York, 
recently. It was about four feet in length, and weighed 
twenty-five pounds. The head was similar in shape to 
the rim of a man’s hat, the body resembling the body of 
acodfish. On the top of the head, about six inches from 
the snout, were two eyes as large asa cent, while just 
beyond were two small horns, surrounded at the base by 
tong hair. The mouth of the monster, set around with 
sharp teeth, was of sufficient capacity to take in the head 
of achild six or eight years old, and its great tongue 
seemed to be covered with prickles. It had no gills, and 
the only breathing apertures were two holes in the snout. 
On each side were two great fins, while protruding from 
its belly were-two hands, with five fingers, and almost as 
rfect asa human hand. In its mouth were found six 
or eight smail fish. - 


— ’ 


Vocal Machinery of Birds. 

It is difficult to account for so small a creature asa 
bird making @ tone as loud as some animals a thousand 
times its size; but a recent discovery shows that in birds 
the lungs have several openings, communicating with 
corresponding air-bags or cells, which fill the whole cavity 
of the body from the neck downward, and into which the 
air passes and re-passes in the progress of breathing. 
This is not all. Thevery bones are hollow, from which 
air-pipes areconveyed to the most solid parts of the body, 
even izto the quills and feathers. The air being rarified 
by the heat of their body, adds to their levity. By fore- 
ing the air out of their body, they can dart down from 
the greatest heights with astonishing velocity. No doubt 
the same machinery forme the basis of their vocal powers, 
and at cx=<e resolves the mystery into a natural ordering 
of paiic. 

—_— ’ 

Ice in Red-Hot Metal. 

The most wonderful fact connected with ice-making is 
the remarkable experiment by which water was frozen in 
a capsule of platinum ata white heat. This wonderful 
achievement proceeds upon the theory that water will 
not touch a body of metal heated beyond a certain de- 
gree. A most important fact it is for all connected with 
steam producing, that it will assume in such a case a 
spheroidal shape, and resist the glowing metal, owing, 
doubtless, to the repulsive effect of great heat in all cases 
whatever. Professor Faraday has carried this marvel 
even a step farther, and actually frozen a ball of mercury 
in the midst of a glowing furnace, by the judicious ad- 
mixture of carbonic and other acids, so as to give great 
vigor to the evaporating process. Such are the achieve- 
ments of modern chemical science. 


A Mystery. 

In the environs of a small town of Rhenish Pruasia, 
there is a family of peasants who behave in a very strange 
manner. If you require any refreshment, they will give 
you mi!* cr beer, and receive pay in silence. If you ask 
your way, they will point it out, or even guide you; but 
if you question them too closely, they will beat you. It 
appears that this tenacity of silence was imposed upon 
them py a secret vow made in a moment of exaggerated 
devotion; still nothing is certain about it, and the most 
accredited opinion among the people is, that this family 
has made s compact with some Mephistopheles, who has 
promised them a treasure at the end of a certain periad. 
It will be seen by this that Germany will always be the 
land of the Fausts and Lenoras. 

Strange Occurrence. 

Duriog « performance at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, a 
young man suddenly sprang up from his seat, and ex- 
claimed that he was about to die, and staggering up the 
aisle towards the door, called on “the blessed Saviour” 
to help him, and begged to be taken home before he 
ceased to breathe. The doorkeeper ran to his assistance, 
and helped him out of the door, where he seemed to re- 
cover from his apparent aberration, and in a few moments 
was quite restored. Ie returned to the audience, but 
had scarcely taken his seat befare he again rushed out, 

but without speaking. and left the building. The inci- 

dent struck « thrill of amazement amidst the audience, 

from which even the humorous closing could but par- 

tially recall them. 

Datch Lightning. 

A German paper says the quickest rate of locomotion, 

after the electric spark, light, sound and cannon beils, is 
ascertained to be the fight of the ewaliow. One of these 

birds, liberated at Ghent, made its way to its nest at 

Antwerp ia 12 1-2 minutes, going at the rate of four and 














behold at that moment ta tall and spectral | although lacking in education. He saw how it | be too late.” 8 half miles per minute. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WINTER NIGHT. 


BY C. MH. CRISWELL. 


Stars in heaven's blue are glowing 
With a brilliant light; 
Luna on the earth is throwing 
Rays serene and bright; 
White clouds through the sky are moving, 
Broken here and there; * 
And I see a meteor roving 
Through the ‘‘ ambient air.” 


Coldly are the night winds blowing, 
Wildly shriek they now; 

Trees beside our dwelling growing, 
Creak in every bough. 

Frosts upon the window gather, 
Fasten on the pane: 

Soon, too soon, came wintry weather 
Back tc us again. 


On the hearth the fire is glowing 
Cheerfully and bright; 

While its flames around are throwing 
Warmth and dreamy light. 

Pleasantly the hours flit o'er me, 
As I sit alone, 

Dreaming of the days before me, 
And of moments gone. 


While without cold winds are blowing, 
All is warm within ; 

And this heart, with peace o’erflowing, 
Wishes but to win 

God's approval—his rare blessing— 
His protection still ; 

And these precious boons possessing, 
T shall fear no ill. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBER 10. 


First org god in Boston and America— Censor- 
ship of the Press—The second Newspaper—The 
third paper a 7 





Tartar—Benjamin Franklin— 
Movements for a City Charter in 1708—The 
Boston Rienzi’s figure of the whelp and lion— 
The ‘upper crust” defeated—Origin of te 
Wharf—First Post Office in Boston—Early 
mail routes—Advent of Whitefield in Boston— 
A wonderful Revival. 

Tue first newspaper published in North Amer 
ica was established in Boston, in the year 1704. 
It was a weekly paper as well as a weakly, and 
was printed on a half sheet folio of pot paper of 
twelve inches, with a small pica type, and was 
entitled the “ Boston News Letter?’ The heading 
bore the phrase ‘“ published by authority,’ which 
indicated that the paper had received the appro- 
bation of the licensers of the press; a class of 
public officers which existed at that time, and 
for many years afterwards. These censors of the 
press were appointed by the General Court, and 
were usually Boston ministers. The proprietor 
of this publication was John Campbell, the post- 
master of Boston and the printer, Bartholomew 
Green. The News Letter managed to survive 
its weakly infancy, and lived for seventy years, 
until 774. The second, Boston newspaper, and 
also the second in North America, made its first 

pp in D ber, 1719, and its dimen- 
sions were about the same as its predecessor. 

Its head bore a cut of aship on the left, and of a 

postman on the right side of the title, which was 

the “ Boston Gazette.’ William Brooker, the 

of Campbell as p » was the 
proprietor, and James Franklin, the brother of the 
immortal Benjamin, was the printer. In Au- 
dust, 1721, the third newspaper was started in 

Boston, under the name of the “ New England 

Courant.” This was printed on a sheet of fifteen 

inches by ten, on small picatype. James Frank- 

lim was announced in the imprint, as the printer 

and publisher. This, like the other two, was a 

weekly paper; but, unlike them, instead of being 

devoted mainly to advertisements and news, it 
was largely occupied with essays which attacked 
public officers, the clergy, and the prevailing re- 
ligious opinions of the day. ‘These essays were 
sometimes very severe, and drew forth caustic 
replies in the News Letter and Gazette. The 
articles were contributed anonymously by per- 
sons belonging to an association which was 
styled by some, the “Free Thinkers,” and by 
others, the “ Hell Fire Club.” Some of these 
pieces were written by Benjamin Franklin, who 
was then an apprentice in his brother’s printing- 
office—though the authorship was not known at 
the time. The paper soon aroused the attention 
of the government and the clergy, and was open- 
ly denounced by Rev. Dr. Mather in a public 
discourse in January, 1722. Shortly after this, 
James Franklin was imprisoned and forbidden 
to print, and the paper was subsequently issued 
in the name of his brother Benjamin. The 
essays secretly contributed by Benjamin were so 
distinguished for ability that they were attributed 
to some of the ablest minds of the time. This 
celebrity led to a coldness between his brother 
and himself, which induced him to break his ar- 
ticles of apprenticeship, and seek his fortune in 

Philadelphia. 

Boston had progressed thrivingly for three 
quarters of a century under its town government, 
when, in the year 1708, a movement was set on 
foot for the purpose of getting a charter of in- 
corporation from the General Court to establish 
acity form of government. The project was 
presented to the consideration of a Board of 
Selectmen, at whose instance a committee of 
thirty-one citizens was appointed in town meet- 
ing, to prepare and report a draft for a city 
charter. On the 14th of March, 1709, the com- 
mittee presented its report, which was read and 
discussed in open town meeting. The leading 
men of the town were in favor of the city organ- 
ization, and advocated the adoption of the re- 
port; but the popular mind was turned against 
it by one of those demagogical speeches that are 
very apt to sway a multitude to go against the 
wishes of the more judicious and intelligent. 
Rienzi, the spokesman for the crowd upon the 
occasion, wound up his harangue against the 
representatives of the “upper crust,” by the fol- 
lowing declaration against the proposed plan of 
city organization :—“ It is a whelp now—it will be 
alion by-and-by—knock it in the head! Mr. Mod- 
erator, put the question !”” The vote was taken in- 
stantly, and after this prophetic d iation, the 
project was defeated by a majority so decisive, 
that it was put to rest for fifty years. 

In the year 1710, at a town meeting called for 











the purpose, the town authorized the building of 
the famous Long Wharf, extending from the 
foot of State, then King Street, into the harbor to 
low water mark. The privilege was given to 
Oliver Noyes and his associates, together with 
the flats, on condition that they should maintain 
a public highway of thirty feet wide, the whole 
length of the proposed wharf, “leaving the end 
of said whart free for the town, when they shall 
see reason to plant guns for the defence of said 
town.” This great work of constructing a 
wharf of over a thousand feet in length, occu- 
pied some four years. The rubbish left by the 
great fire of 1711, which consumed all the build- 
ings at the lower end of Washington Street, and 
all the upper end of State, including the Town- 
house, was used fur the purpose of constructing 
this wharf. Recent excavations upon Long 
Wharf have brought some of this rubbish to 
light, such as charred wood, bricks, etc., after a 
burial of nearly a century and a half. 

The first indications of a Post Office in the 
town appeared in 1677, when upon petition of 
several merchants of Boston, the General Court 
appointed “ Mr. John Hayward scrivener, to 
take in and convey letters according to their di- 
rection.” ‘Che colonial government had the reg- 
ulation of this business until 1710, when by act 
of British Parliament, the office of Postmaster 
General for the American Colonies was estab- 
lished This officer had liberty to keep a general 
office in New York, and subordinate offices at 
other convenient places in America. Under this 
act, Benjamin Franklin held the office of Post- 
master of British America, in 1753. The mail 
service of a hundred and fifty years ago was a 
very moderate affair, compared to what it is at 
the present day. In 1711, a Southern mail run 
to Plymouth once a week, an Eastern mail to 
Maine as often, anda Western mail to Connecti- 
cut and New York once a fortnight. Passengers 
making the journey by these mail routes, executed 
their wills before leaving home, and besought 
the prayers of the church for their safe and 
prosperous journey. Now the Southern mail ex- 
tends to Cape Horn ; the Eastern route goes round 
the globe and meets the Western ; and there are 
three daily mails to New York. 

The celebrated George Whitefield, the prison 
and field preacher of England, and one of the 
founders of Methodism, made his first appear- 
ance in Bostonin 1740. His fame had preceded 
him, and on his road from Rhode Island here, 
he was met by a body of gentlemen and publicly 
escorted into town. The next day, Friday, 
Sept. 19th, in the forenoon, Whitefield attended 
prayers at the King’s Chapel. In the afternoon 
he preached to an i congregation at the 
Rev. Mr. Coleman’s church, the wooden meeting 
‘house then standing in Brattle Street. On Sat- 
urday forenoon he preached to a crowded audi- 
ence in the Old South Charch, and in the after- 
noon to 5000 people on Boston Common. On 
Sunday he preached in the old brick meeting 
house of the First Church, in the afternoon; 
bnt the throng was so great about the house, that 
he afterwards repaired to an open field, where he 
had an audience of 8000 people. On the next 
day, Monday, he preached in the fi in the 
Rev. Mr. Webb’s pulpit, of the New North 
Church, and in the afternoon he was to hold 
forth at the Rey, Mr. Checkley’s meeting house, 
the Old North, then standing in North Square. 
The breaking of a seat in the gallery of the 
crowded house alarmed the congregation, and 
there was a fearful rush to leave the house, which 
caused five deaths and many broken limbs. Mr. 
Whitefield led the eager crowd to the Common, 
and delivered his discourse there. These titanic 
labors were continued by this wonderful preacher 
for a week, after which, he left Boston for the 
eastward. Upon his return he labored another 
week*in the town with equal success,and preached 
his farewell sermon on Boston Common, on a 
Sabbath evening. ‘The crowd was perfectly 
enormous, it being estimated that 23,000 people 
listened to his sermon! Wher we consider that 
the whole population of the town at this time, 
was only 18,000, it is evident that the whole 
country round about must have been aroused by 
the fame of this great preacher, and poured 
forth its thousands who thronged the town to 
hear him. This is the greatest revival that ever 
took place in Boston ; and it is probable that its 
equal will never be seen again until another 
Whitefield comes among us. He was, at that 
time only twenty-six years old, and according to 
the effects he produced, he must have been a 
preacher of most extraordinary gifts both physi- 
cally and mentally. 











SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUE, 


An elderly London lady and a Staffordshire 
“old fogy,” while waiting before the fire ina 
railway station, were overheard, says the Birming- 
ham Daily Post, in the following scientific di- 
alogue: What do you think is the origin of 
coal? Old gentleman—O, the flood, the flood, 
ma’am. It threw all things into chaos, into con- 
fusion, ma’am (throwing his arms all about to 
suit the action to the word), and they all got 
mixed up together, you see ; and then they settled 
down again in stratums and layers like, and then 
they ignited from time to time and became coal. 
Lady (apparently greatly astonished, pleased 
and satistied in her mind)—Indeed! Old gen- 
tleman continuing—Then there’s fossils, too ; 
and there’s trees down in the pits, only they’ve 
got no leaves hardly. Lady—O, geology is a 
lovely science. Old gentleman—lIt is, itis, ma’am. 
Lady—Only it is not studied as it ought to be, is 
it, sir? Old gentleman—No ma’am; but it’s 
more studied than it has been. 





LEARNING AND APPETITE. 


Tt has been well known, at least since the days 
of Dr. Johnson, that nature often furnishes the 
men of large brains with a good digestive appa- 
ratus. But this truth has ¢eldom been more 
strikingly expressed than it was lately by a cele- 
brated colored caterer, who practises his useful 
profession in one of our sister cities, which is 
renowned for its excellent school of learning. 
A lady was about to make a party, and, invite 
among others the Faculty of the college. She, 
therefore, held a consultation with the caterer 
about the preparations which were necessary. 
She was somewhat surprised at the estimates he 

resented, and ventured to remonstrate with him 
a little. ‘“ Them college folks is comin’ ?” in- 
quired he. ‘“ Yes,” she replied. ‘* Well, then, 
depend on’t I’m right,” he said, with much em- 
phasis, “ for, marm, them larned ’ligious people 
eat awful !”—Providence Journal. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Syren PaRKk.”—We shall always be happy to hear from 
you, but beg to say that /ong poems are not acceptable 
—the necessity of giving a variety compels us to admit 
only those of moderate length. We have given out 

“The Past,” for publication in the ‘‘ Pictorial ” 

B. 8., St. Augustine, Florida —An official return, pub- 
lished by the Paris post-office, shows that the number 
of letters distributed in France, which in 1847 was only 
127,480,000, had increased in 1855 to 251,997,700, ex- 
clusive of 2,867 904 which remained in the dead-letter 
office, in consequence of the defective or illegible ad- 
dress, The number has therefore more than doubled 
since the postal reform. 

C. 8., Detroit, Michigan.—The story of which you sent 
us the title never appeared in any of our publicati 





France as “a precedent fraught with danger,” 
and “a transaction which may reasonably be 
expected to appear in its results before a very 
long time has been suffered to elapse.” The 

ing of this threat will probably be 
developed in the future. 

The seizure of the Charles et Georges took 
place in Conducia Bay, in the Portuguese col- 
ony of Mozambique, on the eastern coast of 
Africa. It appearsthat Louis Napoleon, in the 
prosecution of his plan for re-opening the African 
slave trade, for the purpose of supplying his 
tropical colonies with laborers under the decep- 
tive name of emigrants, had made an agreement 
with Portugal whereby the French government 
obtained permission to carry negro emigrants 
from a specified part of the coast of Mozam- 
bique, to the French island of Reunion. The 
part of the Portuguese possessions in Africa thus 
opened to this traffic, was accurately defined and 
agreed upon. This French vessel was seized by 
the Portuguese authorities upon a part of their 
coast where she had no right to be, according to 








Voyaceur —Life is much more secure on the English 
railroads. During the six months of the Great Exhbibi- 
tion of 1:51 being open, 775,000 were conveyed by ex- 
cursion trains alone in 24,000 extra carriages. all cen- 
tering in a single focus, without the most trifling cas- 
ualty, or even interruption to business of the London 
and North-western line. 

Miss ©. V.. Concord, N. H.—You are late with your 

. bulbs. It is of great advantage to the growth of hya- 
cinths, if they are placed for a fortnight in a dark 
place, when first put into the water, before introducing 
them to the light. This method enables the bulb to 
make vigorous root downwards, before shooting up- 
wards, and has the same effect as planting a root in the 
ground, which is necessarily excluded from the light. 
The water should be changed once during the fort- 
night. During its after-growth the root should be oc- 
casionally well washed, and the water frequently 
changed. 

Reaper —St. Cuthbert was a very popular saint in the 
north of England; he was commonly called the wonder- 
worker. There are more than sixty churches dedicated 


to him. 

SapreTascuE.—The authorized strength of the United 
States army is 17,984, officers and men; the actual 
strength, 15,764. ‘I'his force is divided into 19 


3 
posts, in different parts of the country. The whole 
territory of the United States is divided into 6 great 
departments, tn which there are 25 arsenals and armo- 
ries, besides the camps and forts abovementioned. 
D. C.—The United States are d by Mini 


the ag , and was found to have one hun- 
dred and ten negroes on board. There was an 
accredited agent of the French government on 
board, who admits that as toa part of these ne- 
groes the agreement had been disregarded, thir- 
teen having come on board with their arms tied 
behind their backs, “with their own permission,” 
as he says. The vessel was also provided with 
false decks and other accessories used by slavers. 
Under these circumstances, she was seized by 


_ 
benefit not only Massachusetts and Ny ork 
but the whole western country, by thus.’ 
the completion of a most important thoro: ~4 
between the seaboard and the Mississippi 





" AN ATTACK ON GENERAL JACKSON) 

In the winter of 1834, when General Jacks 
was President, an attempt was made to assa 
sinate him by an insane man named Lawrence. 
The President was in attendance upon the fun- 





eral of a member of Congress, and had just 
emerged from the door of the capitol upon the 
eastern portico, when Lawrence sprang out from 
behind one of the stone columns of the portico, 
where he had secreted himself, and presenting a 
large horse-pistol within three feet of General 
Jackson’s breast, attempted to fire. The cap 
only exploded. The assassin drew a second 
pistol just as the President raised his hickory 
cane and aimed a blowat his head. The blow 
fell short, but the second pistol missed fire also. 
Jackson raised his cane for a second blow, but in 
the mean time the by-standers had overpowered 
the man and borne him to the ground. The 
cane of Jackson was arrested by his friends, who 
urged him to retirg into the rotunda, representing 
that there might possibly be a conspiracy to kill 
him, and other assassins about. But the old 
hero stood firm and refused to retreat an inch. 
The sergeant-at arms soon secured the prisoner, 
and quiet was restored; when the procession 
proceeded on its way to the grave, in the same 
order as before the interruption. 





the Portuguese officials, and tried and d d 
as a lawfal prize by the court at Mozambique. 
The captain of the vessel was sentenced to pay 
a heavy fine and the costs of process, and to 
two years’ hard labor. The agent of the French 
government and the crew of the vessel were ac- 
quitted, it being proved that they had no partic- 
ipation in the purchase of the slaves. 

This seizure took place on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1857, and the sentence of the court was pro- 





Plenipotentiary at the courts of Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Russia, Prussia. Mexico, Brazil, Chili, Peru and 
China; and by Charge d‘Affairs, or Ministers Resident, 
at the courts of most of the other foreign powers with 
which this country is connected by commercial inter- 


course. 

R. C., Portland, Me.—1l. We have not yet heard from 
Mr. M. in relation to the Galway steamers. 2 We 
should advise you to build the steamer of iron. You 
can have it built at East Boston. 

Srupent.—Luther’s motto was Nulla dies sine linea—not 
a day without a line. 

L. U.—The letters U. B., attached toan English proper 
name, signify ‘* Companion of the Bath.” 





FRANCE AND PORTUGAL. 

The French government has recently com- 
mitted a gross outrage upon the nationality of 
Portugal, which has caused great excitement in 
Europe, and may lead to trouble between France 
and the other great powers. This outrage con- 
sisted in the forcible rescue of a French vessel 
from the Portuguese authorities, in the harbor of 
Lisbon, the capital of that kingdom. A vessel, 
called the Charles et Georges, had been tried and 
condemned by the Portuguese authorities at Mo- 
zambique as a slave trader, and upon appeal of 
the captain, had been sent home to Lisbun, to 
be again tried by the Supreme Court of Portu- 
gal. In this state of the case, the French gov- 
ernment sent two men-of-war into the Tagus, 
and demanded tie libebatton of the vessel within 
forty-eight hours. The hostile purpose of the 
French was clearly indicated by the pointed neg- 
lect of the men-of-war to fire the usual salute to 
the king, in his own harbor. Portugal, having 
in vain proposed to leave the question to the ar- 
bitration of any neutral power which France 
might appoint, was obliged to submit to the me- 
nace, and give up the vessel, which she did under 
protest. This audacious outrage of the French 
government, in thus wresting a vessel from the 
jurisdiction of the Portuguese Supreme Court, 
has an aspect of ruffiamly violence, which shows 
that Louis Napoleon has determined to carry it 
with ahigh hand among his brother monarchs. 


For nearly an hundred years, Portugal has 
been sheltered under the wing of Great Britain, 
against the ravenous designs of Spain and 
France; and she maintains her position at this 
day among the powers of Europe, principally in 
consequence of the protection of her powerful 
English ally. France, especially, has regarded 
Portugal with a covetous eye ever since the time 
when Henry of Lorraine, grandson of King 
Robert of France, was established us the ruler 
there in 1093. The possession of Portugal was 
a favorite idea with Napoleon the Great; and 
his being driven out from that possession by the 
English, has ever been a sore thought to French- 
men. The present emperor is ever mindful of 
‘the traditions of the Empire,” and this among 
the rest; and it is not at all surprising. that he 
should be willing to wound England, through 
Portugal, by the means to which he has just now 
resorted. ‘The outrage upon Portugal is an act 
of humiliation to British pride, which every 
Frenchman will fully appreciate and applaud; 
while, at the same time, it gives to Great Britain 
no open cause of complaint, unless she is pre- 
pared to compromise the nationality of her pet, 
by declaring that Portugal is not competent to 
take care of herself. The trouble is, that Eng- 
land, though the virtual, is not the acknowledged, 
guardian of Portugal, and therefore can have no 
more right to interfere in this business than any 
other European power. And yet Louis Napo- 
leon’s outrage will be universally regarded as a 
blow aimed at the guardian and not at the 
ward; and the reckless daring with which he 
has thus bearded the British lion, will give him 
increased consequence among the continental 
powers. The English papers doubtless take this 
view of the subject, and particularly the London 
Times ; for, while that paper carefully abstains 
from any remarks upon the indignity offered to 
England, it denounces the conduct of France 
towards Portugal, in good set terms—as an arro- 
gant overpowering of the voice of truth and 
justice ; as a reckless trampling down of the 
rights of a brave and independent nation ; as a 
high-handed proceeding ; as a departure from 
international courtesy; as an evidence that 
France will not respect the laws of nations where 
a weaker power is concerned ; and an indication 
that she is determined not to discourage the slave 
trade. The Times also regards the conduct of 





donthe 8th of March, 1858. An appeal 
was taken, ‘as we have before remarked, and the 
vessel was sent to Lisbon to await the trial of 
this appeal, before the highest tribunal in the 
kingdom. It was under these most suspicious 
circumstances, where there was every reason to 
suppose that she was in the wrong, that France 
utterly disregarded the authority of the Portu- 
guese tribunals, and resorted to violent measures 
for the rescue of her forfeited slaver from the 
possession of Portugal. The French journals, 
which speak by authority of the emperor, or 
speak not at all, do not pretend to controvert the 
facts as stated above; they content themselves 
with a general declaration that the idea is prepos- 
terous that a French vessel, by order of the 
French government, and with a French commis- 
sary on board, had undertaken to carry on the 
slave trade on the coast of Africa. They of 
course attempt to justify the conduct of the gov- 
ernment, by denouncing the action at Mozam- 
bique as an outrage upon the dignity of the 
French flag, and aver that “the arrangement of 
the Franco Portuguese conflict is an additional 
victory for the foreign policy of France.” These 
are the words of the Patrie, \and they are 
doubtless di d by the himself, for 
he supervises that organ of his government. 
How they will be relished in England, remains 
to be seen. 








UNCLE SAM’S FARM. 

The quantity of public lands belonging to the 
United States government at the present time, is 
over one thousand million acres, four-fifths of 
which is situated in the eight territories, and the 
other fifth within the limits of the States. The 
State containing the largest portion of that one- 
fifth is California, where the government owns 
upwards of one h and ten million acres. 
Nebraska contains a larger pcrtion than any 
other territory, the quantity there being over two 
hundred million acres. Since the year 1850, 
about twenty-five million acres have been given 
to various States in which the lands were situ- 
ated, to aid in the construction of railroads. 
These grants were alternate sections along the 
lines of the proposed railroads; and the consid- 
eration therefor, was the increased value to be 
realized from the balance of the sections retained 
by the government, in consequence of the con- 
struction of the railroads and the settlement of 
the lands adjacent. During the same time, other 
grants of lands have been made to States where 
they are situated, to the amount of some forty 
million acres. These are swamp lands that 
would never be bought by settlers, in their pres- 
ent condition; and Congress has thought it wise 
to turn them over to the several States where 
they lie, rather than enter upon schemes for 
draining them which would involve the expen- 
diture of large amounts of public money. 

Of these swamp grants, Louisiana and Florida 
get the largest share, simply from the fact that 
the greatest quantities of these unavailable lands 
are situated within their limits. We think no 
State will envy them their fortune in thus be- 
coming the recipients of the nation’s bounty ; for 
if they bad not been cursed with such extents of 
swamp, they would not have had the grants. 
The non-receiving States may thank their stars 
that their lines. have fallen in more pleasant 
places—that the government can find no worth- 
less swamp lands within their limits, to bestow 
upon them. 

We see not, however, why the great main 
lines of railroad from the east to the west, which 
are essentially national in their character and 
objects, should not be aided by the general gov- 
ernment, by grants of public iand, as well as 
the railroads in the new States of the West. It 
can make no difference in the wisdom or the 
justice of the policy, that the public lands which 
are given to the new States, are situated within 
their limits, and that there are no government 
lands in the old States. What the general gov- 
ernment gives is property, and not jurisdiction ; 
and Massachusetts has as good a claim to land 
in Nebraska or Kansas, to aid her railroad enter- 
prises, as Illinois or Michigan had to the lands 
situated in those States which are given to them. 
If Congress would give half a million of acres 
to aid the Hoosac Tunnel enterprise, it would 
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It appeared, upon investigating the case, that 
Lawrence was laboring under the hallucingtion 
that he was the erightful heir to the Briish 
crown, and if he could only kill the Preside. 
that he should be able to get command of thle 
army and navy of the United States, and vwgfith 
them enforce his pretensions to the thrfpne. 
Lawrence was a carpenter by trade, ang 
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been lurking about the National Capitol gev- 
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GEORGIA RAILROADS, 
The State of Georgia has upwards of \ve 
hundred miles of railroads built and pai 
These roads are now in operation and payin 
the stockholders an average dividend of 
percentum per annum. There als? 
hundred miles Of additional road in progress, 
which will be in active operation in the course of 
a year. This speaks well for the prudence and 
sagacity of the Georgians ; for fourteen hundred 
miles of paying railroads isa spectacle which 
cannot be exhibited by many States. It also 
shows that the growth and prosperity of Georgia 
are placed beyond a doubt ; for that large extent 
of railroads could not be run to advantage un- 
less the population was in a thriving state, nor 
could these roads have been paid for had there 
not been substantial wealth to draw upon. The 
fact is, that the Georgia roads have been called 
for by the people, rather than calling for the peo- 
ple; they have been built up by the country 
which they traverse, rather than relied on to 
build up the country; they are constructed to 
meet the wants of the people of to-day, rather 
than of generations yet unborn. In short, they 
are built for use, and not for speculation; and 
therein lies the secret of their success. The 
present resources of the State are great. In ad- 
dition to her cotton crop, worth $25,000,000, her 
grain and other cereal crops, worth twice that 
sum, and her tobacco, sugar and wool crops, 
which are rapidly increasing every year, she has 
cotton, woolen and paper factories, and gold, 
copper and coal mines, all contributing to the 
employment of a hardy and industrious popula- 
tion, and to swell the prosperity of the State. 
As yet, there is only one quarter of her soil un- 
der cultivation ; whereas at least one half of the 
whole area of the State comprises rich lands that 
will repay agricultural labor. Her mines, also, 
have as yet scarcely begun to be developed ; and 
in the time to come, as her railroad system is 
extended with the increasing demands of the 
population, her agricultural and mineral wealth 
will be so greatly multiplied, as to place Georgia 
in the foremost rank among the prosperous and 
wealthy States of the confederacy. 


— —— 





Deatu or a Giant.—The Irish giant, Mr. 
Murphy, who, some years ago, exhibited at 
Paris, has just died at Aikmar, in Holland. We 
make no insinuations, but we recall with a 
shudder what Dickens’s showman said of a giant, 
who, after being the attraction of country fairs, 
took up to street-sweeping, and so made himself 
common, “‘ He was a ruinin’ the business, and— 
he died.” 


ALEXaNDER Dumas.—One of our exchanges 
Says that this remarkable “cullud pusson” has 
gone to Li-beria; a mistake—<Si-beria is the des- 
tination. There’s a good deal of difference be- 
tween a lie and a sigh. 

New York Constitution.—The proposition 
to call a convention to frame a new constitution 
in New York, was by a large majority rejected. 

—_——— + 

Just so.—Now the comet has gone, our 
learned men are quarrelling over the nature of its 
tail. 








Merroporitas CHarity.—New York city 
pays $300,000 a year in support of alms-houses 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GIFT I ASK. 


BY WHITE MOUNTAIN LILLIE. 
———eeeeee 


The gift I ask is a priceless boon, 
And for it I’m wandering through 

The weary maze of a thoughtless world— 
It’s a heart that’s warm and true: 

A soul where purity ever dwells, 
Unsullied by one base thought— 

A heart that beats with love and truth, 
Is the prize I long have sought. 


I scorn to ask for the wealth of earth— 
It would bind my spirit free; 
But the worshipped one of a faithful heart 
Is what I would like to be. 
A soul that is noble, kind and good, 
Is a gift I would value more 
Than sparkling gems from the diamond mine, 
Or the pearls of India’s shore. 


Beauty at best is a fading flower, 
And for it I would not care; 

But when I gaze in the soul-tit eye, 
I would find it beaming there. 

To the heaven-born gift of intellect 
Alone would my spirit bow ; 

And ne’er would ask for clustering curls 
To shadow a noble brow. 


With hope and faith for our beacon lights, 
While virtue guides our way, » 
Secure we'd pass temptations by 
That our hearts would lead astray. 
‘And each to the other kind and true, 
While earth was our spirits’ haven, 
Would pray that we ne’er might part on earth 
But to meet again in heaven. 
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THE BLACKSMITH OF DOVER. 


A STORY OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 
ween 
BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


e I. THE SURPRISE. 
“Fave I not forbidden you, girl, to waste 
your glances on this miserable fellow? Have I 
not told you already, that he came of ill blood 4 
Who ever knew loyal or generous actions to 
come from bosoms of churlish breed? I charge 
you to have no more to do with this Harrison, or 
any of his kind. A low blacksmith !”” 
The girl for a moment seemed disposed to 
retort the angry command with a spirited defi- 
ance. Her eyes flashed, and her cheek kindled 
with other than that softer passion which had 
drawn upon her the stern command just uttered. 
A better feeling, however, quickly replaced her 
temporary indignation. She sprang impulsively 
toward her reprover, and bending her forehead on 
his stout acm, burst into tears. 
“Go, simpleton, go!” exclaimed her severe 
companion. “ There is no knowing your humor 


musical enough to me. I w nail 
more so. Luke Harrison — Jenny Harrison Y a toot 
But hush, what said I? Of that last name I | does it at the peril of his life !” 


must not, dare not think at present. Tra la, tra 


<&es THE FLAC OF OUR UNION. e°S> 




















lala! I will give way tono such foolish fancies. 
My good uncle is morethan half right, methinks, 
in rating these incorrigible imaginations, which 
he says are without or foundati 

Tra, la, la. I will throw off this fond mood, and 





ald not have it | in without farther delay. And, hark you, the first 
man who offers an insult to either of the prisoners, 


ward decorum should have been found engaged 
in the unworthy occupation of a spy. But since 
so it is, you must needs receive the fruit of your 


II. THE SENTENCE. 
“Tr is a pity that a man of your age and out- 


isdoing. Is there anything farther which you 





trip to the garden below. Those spreading vines 
need training. Here is a bit of crimson string 
to offset their gay green. Down three steps at 
once I spring, then at the open door I’m seen. 
What a rhymester I have become, surely. I only 
wish that Luke were here to listen.” 

“You are answered,” exclaimed a manly voice, 
and a youth darting forward, caught her in his 
arms, and before she could recover herself, there 
was an unmistakable sound of contact between 
cheek and lip. 

“ How dare you, sir?” exclaimed Jenny, free- 
ing herself quickly. 

Luke Harrison received the rebuke with much 
confusion of countenance. 

“Pardon me,” he said. ‘It was but the im- 
pulse of the moment. I came here, not to in- 
trude on you, but to warn your uncle of danger. 
Bring me to him as quickly as possible, I pray 
you. He has no time to lose.” 

« What is the matter, Luke?” exclaimed the 
alarmed girl. “But come this way. I ought 
not to cause delay by my questions. We shall 
find him in the library.” 

She tapped hurriedly at the library door, and, 
at a summons from within, threw it open for the 
entrance of Luke. Her uncle, started from his 
usual equanimity by the unexpected visit, bent 
on the young man a look of scanty courtesy. 

“ Mr. Morton,” said the youth, “I would in- 
form you that a party of Cow Boys design at- 
tacking your house immediately. You and your 
niece must fly atonce. I will guide your escape. 
Take only those valuables which are at: hand, 
and depart instantly, or they will be upon you.” 
“J do not appreciate the nature of the danger, 
sir,” replied Mr. Morton, *ith a suspicious glance 
from under his bushy eyebrows. ‘“ How happens 
it that I receive the news of peril at this late mo- 
ment? And who are these Cow Boys whom 
you warn me to avoid ?” 

“Can it be possible,” exclaimed Harrison, 
with an impatient air, “that you are uninformed 
of the bands of marauders who take that title ? 
They are troops of unlicensed robbers, plunder- 
ing all parties alike, and pretending to fight for 
king or for congress, ding as ion may 
prompt them. But once more I pray you, sir, 
to hasten.” 

“ ] know a way worth two of that, young man. 
Niece, go to the west window, and call Dick and 
John from the corn-house. Master Harrison, 








from one instant to another. I wish I could un- 
derstand the whims of your sex. But I confess 
they are beyond my comprehension. Sunshine, 
storm and sunshine again, following in inexpli- 
cable confusion. Methinks the very image, and 
produced.” 7 ; 

“ Stop, uncle James ;” cried the niece, Biers 
her head with a_hayse“how you reproach her 
iemory with your sarcasms.”’ . 

“ The girl’s bewitched !” answered the other, 
with a kindlier impulse of his usually rigid fea- 
tures. “I have said nothing against your moth- 
er, Jenny—or, at least, I have not intended to 
say aught against her. She was my favorite 
sister, and far indeed would I be from showing 
disrespect or want of affection to her memory. 
And concerning you, whom she so tenderly en- 
trusted to my care, how shall I best prove the 
love transferred from her to you?—by weakly 
indulging each childish caprice of yours, or by 
strictly guarding and guiding tor good your in- 
experience? So, foolish thing, no more tears 
now. A single shower I would not mind, but too 
much eye-drenching is not to my fancy. How- 
ever, if you must give the vein free vent, why, 
even climb to your own chamber, niece, and then 
enjoy your woman’s prerogative without let or 
hindrance.” 

“Poor girl!” he said, to himself, on being 
left alone. ‘Iam sometimes obliged to cross 
her humor woefully. Yet, which confers best 
right to judge of life’s affairs, sixteen years and 
a damask cheek, or half a century, joined to a 
weather-browned brow and iron-gray hair? Ah, 
Jenny, I were a woeful fool indeed, to yield the 
rein to your will. It would be like giving the 
bit to the teeth of the half-tamed colt flying 
along the mountain road, with the carriage rat- 
tling at his heels; unlearned self-will the guide 
to sure destruction. Yet I feel for you, my 
bright-spirited Jenny. I also, was once young ; 
I also had illusions, faithless imaginations, fair, 
deceitful weeds sprinkled thick among the first 
growth of existence—how bitter were your after 
fruits! Yes, my Jenny, even my fond regard 
for you makes me stern and unyielding in ruling 
your caprices. Sought by brave, nobly born 
men, whose loyal hearts never knew a stain of 
treachery, can I see you, heiress of an ancient 
and honorable blood, borne from my arms by a 
traitor, a low-born rebel? Sooner would I see 
you in your coffin!” 

Meanwhile Jenny, retired in her chamber, 
gave way to thoughts dissimilar in their conclu- 
sion, though starting from the same point with 
those of her uncle. 

“Dear uncle,” she said, to herself, “you are 
stern and overbearing in your words, and yet, fou 
have no unfeeling heart. You have set your 
heart on joining me to some of those British 
nobles. There is Colonel Montfort, for instance ; 
O, how I hate the priggish fellow and his un- 
meaning face to which he endeavors to convey 
such a killing air! And that boyish Captain De 
Vere, too, in spite of his lordly title and the 
princely estate which he inherits. It is the man 
whom I would wed. And who, of all I have 
ever seen, will compare with Luke Harrison * 
Ah, my obstinate, good, old uncle, you may 
spurn him as a rebel, you may flout at him as 
the son of a low-born blacksmith, you may jeer 
at his name and his poor estate, but you cannot 
prevent me from loving him nevertheless. Ah, 





help me clap to and bolt doors and shutters. 

We'll try the value of this sudden news.” 
He was interrupted by a noise at the back en- 

trance, and a party of armed men burst into th¢ 

house, demanding with loud oaths that 
“ Win. . au Ted: 


last. Yield yourself, old cock.” 

“ For what cause ?” inquired Morton, calmly. 

“ That’s a good one, indeed,” exclaimed the 
leader of the gang. “ As though the brave Cow 
Boys were to find a square-built reason for every- 
thing thatthey may choose to do. No, master, 
we’re none of your prim sort. We come and 
go as plunder and the chances of fortune call us. 
But if you must have a regular drum-head war- 
rant served on your precious body, we can, for 
a wonder, satisfy your lordship just this once. 
Tim Darkin, fetch out old Charley’s order, and 
let the gentleman see it. Possibly he may know 
the hand-writing.” 

Morton took the slip of paper which was ex- 
tended to him, and read the following, written in 
a bold, dashing hand : 


“To Jacos Newton, commonly known as 
Captain Jake, of the Cow Boys. You are here- 
authorized to bring into my camp the person 
of Stanley Morton. On the fitting and success- 
fal completion of this mandate, will depend that 
overlooking of your past misdeeds for which you 
profess yourself and your men to be so penitent- 
ly anxious. [Signed] Cuaries Lex.” 


“What do you say to that, Master Harrison ?” 
exclaimed Morton, passing to him the document. 
Harrison glanced at the paper with a troubled 
eye, and instantly tore it in fragments. 

“Tt is a forgery !” 

“Take that,” exclaimed a bystander, levelling 
the young blacksmith with the butt ofga horse 
pistol. 

“ Villain, you have murdered him!” cried 
Jenny Morton, turning deadly pale. 

“Not so, my pretty one,” said the leader. 
“His head is made of too good stuff for that. 
He’ll be brighter than ever in a minute. I say, 
squire, the quicker you are jogging, the better, 
as Tam thinking. As for that youngster, who I 
see is gathering his scattered wits together again, 
he deserves to be pummelled on his own anvil, 
for belying his own eyes. Nobody who has ever 
seen General Lee’s fist on paper, could mistake 
that bit of writing.” 

“Let it be as you say, master captain. What 
then, I would ask, is the charge on which I am 
arrested ?” 

“Why, sir, I don’t exactly know. But it’s 
rather a serious affair, I reckon — something 
about playing the spy, I b'leeve, drawjng plans 
of forts for the British, and the like. Sorry, 
squire, but must do my errand and fetch you to 
head quarters. And you, too, my nimble lad— 
and this pretty miss, also, now that she has got 
her color again, can’t refuse us the pleasure of 
her company for a little distance.” 


dignity. 

“ Sir,” he said, “I know not what has brought 
you to your present position. But I can see in 
your manners, at least, the remnant of gentle- 
manly breeding. Let me then request at your 
hands, a fitting conduct for myself and my com- 
panions.” 

“Tcan play the gentleman when I choose to 





I think him a proper youth. And his name—’tis 





the 
- a -Taced ‘ruffia 
~ we've unearthed the old fox and his brood, At 


Morton turned to the speaker with an air of 


can offer for yourself? If there is any point in 
the evidence which you may deem assailable, 
spefik freely. Your mere assertion will be re- 
ceived, not without value.” 

“Tt is in vain to evade the matter, General 
Lee,” replied Morton.. “I avow myself the doer 
of acts proved against me. I do not regret the 
course which I have taken. Had I other lives to 
offer, they should be freely sacrificed in the king’s 
lawful cause. And, sir, years hence, when this 
foul rebellion in which you are engaged shall be 
crushed by his majesty’s power, the names of 
yourself and your fellows shall sink in ignominy ; 
while the memory of Stanley Morton, the con- 
demned spy, shall be gratefully cherished in the 
hearts of all true and loyal subjects. Sir, I 
have done.” 

“Very well. Your execution will take place 
at six to-morrow morn. Guard, remove the 
prisoner. Gentlemen, officers of the court, I need 
hardly remind you in your executive capacity, 
concerning the matters of discipline touched on 
by the general orders of the day. Notwith- 
standing our present great defects in martial drill, 
I hope to see the day when the troops of Ameri- 
ca shall rival even the veterans of Prussia in 
exactness of manceuvre.” 

“ Always harping on his Prussians,” muttered 
a colonel, in passing out. ‘Once on a time, 
our general, forsooth, held the office of a drill 
major in the Prussian service ; and now, not a 
day will he let pass without giving us a dose of 
the pedantry acquired in that high vocation.” 
“The deuce take that incorrigible Hum- 
phreys,” said Lee, as he hed the ting 
form of the dissatisfied colonel. ‘“ He has got 
the heart of a lion—never satisfied unless he is 
in the thickest of the fight. But he has no more 
taste for the niceties of discipline than a donkey. 
O, that my old master, Baron Hoffman, could 
have had the teaching of him and some other of 
our new-made commanders.” 

His reflections were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of two figures at the door of his tent. 
One of these was Luke Harrison. The sentry 
who accompanied him retired at a wave of Lee’s 





hand. 

« This is rather sorry news that I hear of you, 
my young friend,” said the general. “TI am in- 
formed that you haye attempted the escape of 
this plotting tory from the grasp of justice, and 
that you even tried to bribe certain of his cap- 
tors to rescue him from the ref of the party. 
How is this, Luke? Ihad thought your patri- 
otism to be of better,stuff. What can you say 
for yourself?” 


my age who ha’ 
in serving their country. Have I not dften, in 
forwarding your plags, risked the halter by spy- 


whom you have just spoken? 0, sir, if one 
as humble as myself can have any influence 
over you, and if my. services, which you have 
hitherto but too much praised, should merit any 
reward at your hands, I would pray you to par- 
don this Mr. Morton, or, at least, substitute a 
milder sentence for that which you have just 
pronounced. Indeed, he deserves some forbear- 
ance. He did what he believed to be his honest 
duty.” 
“Which he would be ready to undertake 
again if let loose. No, no, such actions are set 
apart by martial law. Had you, when engaged 
in a like tr ion, been captured by the enemy, 
you well know what would have been the con- 
sequence? No, no. Morton’s fate is settled.” 
“General,” exclaimed the youth, suddenly 
throwing back his coat sleeve, and pointing to 
a long scar which crossed his arm, “do you re- 
member the time when this was got, and what 
you told me then ?” 
“Indeed I do, my lad. I have not forgotten 
Maxwell Plain. My good horse was down, and 
I with him, when that tall Hessian rushed on me 
with his sabre. I should not have lived to tell it 
now, had it not been for that arm of yours. 
Faith, the limb must be a stout one to have 
borne that downward blow. I remember having 
made you afterward such offers of reward as 
few in your place would have refrained from 
using at once.” 

“T will use them now, my good general.” 
Lee was silent for a moment or two. He was 
evidently a little discomposed. However, he 
soon answered this last appeal. 
“Master Luke, you would scarce be so _perti- 
nacious were there not a pretty girl in the case. 
Nay, sir, don’t stand there blushing like a sim- 
pleton, as you are. Did you suppose that my 
wits were not sharp enough to penctrate the 
secret of your conduct? But, master Luke, 
you push me rather hard in this matter. What 
would George Washington say, were he to hear 
that I had remitted such an offence merely to 
please a love-sick boy? Ugh! I cannot think of 
it. The sentence is passed—it cannot be revoked. 
Ask me anything that I can in honor grant, and 
it shall be yours.” 
“No, general,” replied Harrison, sadly. 
“ There is no other favor worth the asking, since 
this must be refused.” 
Lee glanced at the speaker with an affected 
anger. 
“ Sirrah !” he exclaimed, “is there no getting 
rid of your importunities? I have declared my 
determination ; urge me nomore. But hark ye. 
I am not so hard-hearted as to deny the visit of 
a friend to this unfortunate Morton. And asmy 
permission will pass you without search, I should 
request—mind you—that you take particular 
care not to convey to the prisoner any saw, file, 
or other instrument that might aid his escape. 
We shall be obliged to confine him in an old, 











do. so,” replied the leader, whose voice betrayed 
the skillfully touched passion. ‘“‘ Come, men, fall 


and if the guard be not unusually watchful, I 
fear the prisoner will give us the slip. And, 
speaking about the tools just mentioned, I be- 
lieve that you generally go provided 
for your own especial use. Ahem ! 
don’t bother me longer about this Morton. I 
shall not pardon him, positively.” 


light, bowed respectfully, and left the general’s 
presence. 


round about the rude prison wherein he deemed 
his charge safely confined, t : : 
the brow of a wooded hill four or five miles dis- 
tant from the American lines. 


of the two, pointing to the eastward. 
down yonder, you will meet the first outposts of 
the British army. And now, before I bid you 
farewell, allow me to remark to you that low 


geffchn; wrashrfore ot ToL. ly. _“ Nevertheless, 
will make bold y that there are few others of 


rgn the like risk with myself 


ings very like those of this poor gentleman of 


with them 
There, sir, 


Harrison, filled with a scarce concealed de- 


At midnight, while the sentry still paced his 


wo horsemen halted on 


“ Your way is now secure,” said the younger 
“ Right 


blood as you term it, and low deeds, are not 
necessarily found together. The poor and hum- 
bly born may be quite as capable of a generous 
action, as any of the wealthy and titled. For in- 
stance, I doubt whether the chivalrous Captain 
De Vere would, within twenty-four hours, have 
ventured more for even the father of his intended 
bride, than has the poor and despised Luke Har- 





known name fell on his ear, awakeningld mem- 
ories, and calling to his tongue many alincident 
of past time. Morton had borne & pfminent 
part in society during early life, and had mingled 
much with military men. He had even erved 
during a portion of the French war; até by 
reason of this and just mentioned causes, yas 
rich in anecdotes of civil and military worthie, 
Warming with such recollections, Morton Gm 
coursed to eager ears, while the night waned uy 
noticed. The thick darkness without the cottage 
walls, and the murmur of the rising wind, by 
contrast made doubly sweet the cosy room and 
its comfortable furnishings, over which the light 
of a hanging lamp poured a flood of softened 
splendor. It had got to be nearly midnight be- 
fore they prepared to retire. For the first time 
Morton turned his attention out of doors. Rain 
was driving sharply against the windows, and a 
heavy storm was setting in. He opened the 
door, but the force of the tempest was fo blind- 
ing that he was obliged partly to close it, in-er- 
der to prevent the entrance of the flying dift. 
Jenny, entrenching herself behind him, peyred 
into the thick night. | 

« How the storm roars in the distance, 
exclaimed, with a pleased excitement. “ 
it not sound grand, uncle ?” 

“Yes, Jenny ; but the sound is notso 









rison, the low-born blacksmith of Dover. Sir, 
I bid you adieu.” 

Morton essayed to speak, but the young smith 
was already retracing the route which they had 
passed. Morton gazed after him with a shadow 


to my ears. I must put on my dreadnoughfand 
step out to reconnoitre.” 

Having put on the garment, he again t 
to the door, and was about stepping ovathe 
threshold, when a fresh burst of the 








of regretfulness. ‘Then, giving rein to his horse, 
he gained in a few moments the protection of the 
British lines. 





Ill. THE COTTAGE NEAR THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
« Wuart are you reading there, uncle? Some- 
thing, I fear, not very pleasant.” 
“ You are right, Jenny,” replied Mr. Morton. 
“Flere is a Halifax newspaper of last month, 
which I got from one of the dragoon troop, just 
in from the seaboard. 
certain articles which I see in it; and from the 
measures which the writers propose, I fear that 
his majesty’s government is too surely losing 
ground in these provinces. They talk of raising 


I do not like the tone of 


drove him backward into the room. [ 
meré instant of duration, his eye had 
sight, near the horizon, of a faint line d white, 
warering and scarce noticeable, The #xtmo- 
mat all was pitchy darkness. Morto clpsed, 
ani securely bolted the door, addré@ing his 
nice at the same time. ' 

* Jenny,” he said, with a tender ahposurg, 
“jt is now time to put what couraggou 
gss in practice. The river has ov@owed its 
janks, and the flood which is poufg down 
hrough the valley will soon surroun/us. Yet 
I think we shall be able to battle witlit suecess- 
fully, and in order to do this, we nat proceeé 








license to burn and massacre. 
Do they suppose that 


from the Atlantic to the Ohio, from Quebec # 
the Gulf of Mexico, would be filled with blood 
shed and cruelty such as these countries novt 
before saw exampled. Away with such counst 
lors as these, they are a disgrace to any natio- 
But stay—what is this below ?” 
For a moment his eyes were intently find 
upon the spot; then, throwing the paper amy, 
he exclaimed : . 

“So this gives a final confirmation dhis 
meanness. Can it indeed be possible thate® of 
so honored a family can possess & heart sohol- 
low? Read, my girl, if you can beliews your 
own eyes.” ‘nits 
question. ; 

“By this,” Jegny said, after « briefemina- 
tion of the print, “I perceive that my 6d ad- 
mirer, Captain De Vere, has married fedaugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Sinclair, noted as big quite 
an heiress. I dare say this is sosefhat sur- 
prising to you, uncle, but it is reallypedless to 
expend any indignation on my accomt Rather 
please to congratulate me on the oe#on. But 
it would seem from your speaking +s though 
you had some rumor of theliifl before.” 
“You are right. I have had mén for some 
time to suspect him as being byw Means nice 
in regard to his obligations turds me and 
yourself. Just before leaving Nw York, I re- 
ceived from an officer of my saintance, a 
piece of information which I live heretofore 
thought best to keep to mysél My friend de- 
clared to me that Captain De Vre’s attentions 
to Miss Sinclair were a mati ¢ common talk 
at Halifax, at the time of hissilhg from thence. 
My friend had even seen a Mite written by De 
Vere to a mutual acquaintaie, wherein the cox- 
comb took occasion to spakof his sometime 
since attachment to a pally rustic who lived 
somewhere in the rebel parites. He had got 
over that folly now, howetr, the more readily, 
as he learned that her papery had all been lost 
in the troubles of thtives. He would be 
grieved to disappoint ay epectations which he 
might unthinkingly hme nised; but really, a 
dowerless bride was matill to his taste. He 
believed in substantialéams. It was very well 
to be gallant to an mporioned beauty, but he 
was not fool ghbeer the bondage of wed- 
lock, without somesetty weighty consideration 
in view.” 

“Ah, my goodane,” exclaimed Jenny, 
whose countenan@was lighted up with an un- 
wonted animatia,“] hope you will pardon 

me for laughingatfiis prudently passionate 

knight. Yet whlold we be astonished at 

his conduct? itp be expected that he, the 

pink of modem¢limlry, the very essence of 
fashion, shouldieeme the butt of his high and 

mighty peers,ly tgowing himself away on an 

unmoneyed aifie? Such a thing were incon- 





all the savage tribes oz the frontiers and pouring 
them in on the settlers indiscriminately, with fall sh 
Blockheads! then call Margery, 


such a game would be 
played by one party alone? No, the whole land, 


Pere —caiiilietitonasenasiniorpe neat 2 \4f har] 
hand, with his finger placed on the payih in 








with self-possession. Help me tdasten the 
utters of the lower windows and tifoors, ani 


The avenues ofthe lower apafients wer 9 
carefully secured, and fat Margy made h’4j 
appearance with much grumblingadl blinkittje 


















dreaded element. The most 


girl, notwithstanding her effort #ppear cour- 
ageously indifferent. Margerjgubbered out- 
right, bewailing her fate witl@eful moans ; 
and when a sudden shock and ig of timbers 
at the back of the dwelling 
the family, she gave way to 
- Hush, crazy woman!” 
ving to make himself ov: 
cries. “There is no harm 
only the shed which has been s 
long been scarcely able to bearij own weight. 
You are sate enough, so cease 
“Tt is unlucky enough, a 
himself, “for all our tools wen’ 
hatchet and nails. We mayhé 
repent their loss. Yet, were to patch up 
a raft, I scarce know how it opild be launched 
and managed during the nigh, ind in such a 
storm as this. Still, we must try be prepared 
for the worst.— Margery,” hecotinued, “ blow 
up your fire quickly as possibl§ and get the 
pokers red hot. Poor augers thy will make, 
yet better thau none. Jenny, buttle up stairs 
and take the cords from the bedseads. Mean- 
while, 1 will unhang some of oa inner doors, 
It will go hard, but we will farnihh some craft 
of ‘refuge against extreme emergetcy.” 
The women hastened to exceutelis commands, 
and Morton set to work upon the contemplated 
raft with such rapidity and adroitmess as his rade 
instruments would allow. But te fury of the 
storm outstripped his skill. The dwelling shook 
on its foundations. The cold sveat started to 
his forehead, as he perceived his inability to re- 
sist the threatening peril. 
“Courage, Jenny — courage, Margery !” he 
cried, dragging his half-finished raft toward a 
window—“ courage, I say! Let me but get this 
float launched, and we shall be provided till 
morn, which cannot be far distant.” 
“(A miserable refuge it is,” he said, inwardly, 
as he anxiously noted the vibration of the build- 
ing. ‘“ Could we be assured of ® quarter of an 
hour’s delay, we might have mom chance of 
os ™ 
“ Hilloa, the house!” sounded 4 voice without, 
swept to the ears of the inmates above the rush- 
ing of the blast. “ Hilloa!” 
The light of a torch or lantern gleamed through 
the crevices of the upper shutters, and made eyi- 
dent the approach of some person or persons on 
the leeward side of the building. Morton threw 
open the shutters of an upper window and raised 
the sash. A boat shot alongside, almost on a 





level with the sill, the boat’s painter was thrown 





4 ceivable. What gold is ours, he is to us, of 
course, the mysal of devotion. When that 
rich magne@pase away from us, it draws with 
itself the eettiebrees of his loves. So, fare- 
well to DrVeeand glad am I that he has hap- 
pily woo@ad ton. Here, on another page of 
the papetisanaccount of the festivities which 
took pla atthe Government House on the 
king’s itthdy. I will read it aloud, if you | 1 
desire. 1 fr my part, take great delight in 
these Situteéscriptions of dresses, and the like 
trifles;whikeyou will be gratified by recogniz- 
ing Ctiaing acquaintances among the list of 
guess” 

Mam mdded his head in moody silence. | i 
Jengemaenced at once on the column which 
setitth te doings of the day, in paragraphs 
thiteiadéed with titles and staring capitals. As 


@talywithdz2+n from the topic on which his 





wooden tenement near the edge of yonder field ; 


to Morton, and a lithe form sprang into the 
apartment. 


“Twill thank you to lift Miss Jenny into the 


boat,” he said “I will see to the other lady. 
Your house will not stand five minutes 1” 


His directions were obeyed, and the boat 


pushed off with head to the surge. They had 
not gained a dozen yards, when the building 


arched to windward, and then, as if with Mee 


effort to recover itself, rolled heavily over in the 
opposite direction, a shapeless wreck. A thrilj 
ran over Morton at the narrow escape of his 
companions and himself Bat the incident 
caused no audible remark-on either hand, since 


t was needfal to concentrate attention on the 


dangers still threatening the party, in the treeg 
and timber which floated around, and in shun. 
ning the hillocks which had now become sunkeg 
shitatimed to read, the interestof Morton was | shallows in the neighborhood of their desired 
course. At length, however, “Here we are at 





Bel bei brooded. Here and there, a well- 


last,” shouted one of the boatmes, as, suddenly 
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as you mount thegper floor.’ . 


of the eyes. Morton proceeded, wi her assis4j 
ance, to batten the crevices, whilby sash oy. 
door-sill, might yet afford ad to thew 
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Teaching still water, the 
Grassy slope. “And ‘ 
torn sputtered terribly, 
dozen times, captain. 
The other made 
landing of those 
did 80, Morton 











° aftor, when, entrer |. 
/ & log house in the (. 

rene his drenched garments 

ts of his host, who ha: 


hab 
t in the boat. The sca, 
th usewife had meanwhile 
74 Margery with sufficiently o& 
‘ng. Seeing all around him pro, 
Morton commenced an inquirs 
which he had been for some ; 
revolving in his mind. 
my How happens it, Mr., or 
, if T und d your 
rectly—that you have again, % 
ly arrived to our aid?” 
“And somewhat more effectu: 
first occasion,” replied Harrison. 
Glance at the float to which you \ 
to trast yourself and your co: 
will hazard the assertion that yo 
lived on it ten minutes, even had 
Tt was too small, and its shape wo 
such g surface of resistance to 
you would have been thrown co: 
the short surge.” 
“ You are doubtless correct in , 
replied Mr. Morton. “I have | 
rience in raft building, and fo 
had no materials but wood an 
with. Butyou will recollect tha 
posed a question which remain 
“Pardon moe, sir,” said Hy 
thought of the dangers you and 
perienced during the past night 
mind so completely as to make 
my meoting you at this time, it 
other matters. In order to exp! 
ry that I should give you a bri: 
adventures since I last saw you 
that after having served for son 
regular fashion, I was rewarde: 
dinate commission in the line, 
nately for myself, though often :- 
others, the chances of war have 
till I have reached the rank of . 
now been about six months in c’ 
fort above this place, on the riv: 
since, I became aware of your r 
region. Yesterday eve, I came : 
hood on some Special business, | 
by the storm, which had not far 
T took alarm at your exposed 


the river should 
Khow.” Seo tm valjey 


“And have good eeason to bx 
replied Mr. Morton. “I wish 
wherewith to prove my gratitad: 
not know, possibly, that my pr 
to itself wings in these latter dy 
friends, or (looking at his niece 
say our friends, seem, by their } 
be sufficiently aware of the fact 
: Harrison appeared singularly 
intelligence. 
“ Indeed, sir,” he replied, “I 
sure you that I am not in want « 
- be the moatis by use of which y 
tofavorme. A few thousands 
grandfather during the year par 
amount deserving the name of 
amply sufficient for m uire: 
self the sam is more iat taihe 
The timid glance at Jenny, ar 
which pointed the last sentence, 
dicated the thoughts which dw. 
Jenny’s pulse throbbed, and } 
quickly. Morton, showing no 
side play, turned with a gratified 
n. 
“Truly, sir, I am rejoiced ; 
Bat I faney by your manner 0: 
are troubled with the idea that t! 
sufficient for yourself, yet these « 
may not be sufficient for yours 
ech? Well, well, there’s time on: 
a little more before you get m 
suppose you will do one of thes 
There mast have been « vein 
Harrison's temper (though gene 
a6 to be unsuspected), for he a 
unwonted heat : 
“ Bir, you appear to be trifli 
such be the case, your own #e!t 
prove you better than I can do’ 
“ Pho—nonsense, my dear » 
Issid? Is it wonderfal that I 
your marrying’ Indeed, if it 
will apologize heartily.” 
Harrison regarded the *peak. 
air, but a glance at Jenny gave 
speak of what dwelt in his own 
ment was favorable, for at the jy 
present in the apartment, save t 
interested. ; 





“ Sir,” said the young soldier 
not only in war, but in certain « 
Must cast away a faint heart in 
tiate fortune. Iam, therefore, v 
fate in your hands once more. 
that long since, when in a less fa 
than now,.1 conceived an atte 
your niece, which was not wh 
by her. I am not ignorant « 
which you entertained towardé 
Bat since then things have chan, 
Ihave now become so bold as & 
will not continue w forbid wm 

your niece.” 
“Do you baild on my misfort 














Morton, whose count -. 
“You think, fe 

pride is now humbled, and thet | 
at the condescension of one who- 














‘os of civil and military worthis, 


on his ear, awakeningld mem- 
« to his tongue many atincident 
Morton had borne prominent 
\uring early life, and had mingled 
‘ary men. He had even trved 
n of the French war; ame by 
and just mentioned cases, vad 


such recollections, Morton tis 
or ears, while the night waned ™, 

thick darkness without the cottage 
murmur of the rising wind, by 
doubly sweet the cosy room and 

» furnishings, over which the light 

lamp poured flood of softened 

had got to be nearly midnight be- 
red to retire. For the first time 

d his attention out of os a 

inst the windows, 

NN ae in, He opened the 

force of the tempest was f° blind- 

as obliged partly to close it, in ed 
nt the entrance of the fying aift. 
nehing herself behind him, pared 

oo roars in the distance,’ she 
vith a pleased excitement. ‘oes 
' d, uncle * 

b iy but the sound is notso grefal 
J must put on my dreadnoughand 
reconnoitre.”” 
oa the garment, he again tmed 

and was about stepping ove the 
when @ fresh burst of the temest 

backward into the room. Inthat 
nt of duration, his eye had | caght 
the horizon, of a faint line ¢ wite, 




















nd scarce noticeable. The #xt oe 
as pitchy darkness. Mo chee i, 
ly bolted the door, addr@ing his 


o same time. =" 
» he said, with a tender cmp \ 
; time to put what courag¢you pos 
ctice. The river has ove howed its 
4 the flood which is pow 






























1e valley will soon surroum 
, shall be able to battle with 
‘in order to do this, we mat 
possession. Help me 
f the lower windows and tidoors, ang 
Margery, as you mount thepper floor. 
enues ofthe lower apaments we! 
secured, and fat M made "his 
ce with much grumbling #4 blinki he 
.s. Morton proceeded, wh her assis 
batten the crevices, whif 
might yet afford ad 
clement. The most 
ad barely been compl at 
ruck the building, eddyigjand whirling ‘ 
und which paled the ché of the young x 
vithstanding her effort #eppear cour- @ 
indifferent. Marge ubbered out- 
swailing her fate wit 
na sudden shock and 

























































































































ick of the dwelling “tr. the ears of 
‘ly, she gave way to how affright. 

h, crazy woman!” ed Morton, » 
to make himself oveiia’ amid her 
“There is no harm is yet. Itis 


. shed which has been sweptaway ; it has 
on searcely able to beat i own weight. 


sate enough, so cease youl uproar !” 

: unlucky enough, afterall” he said, to 
“for all our tools wert here, even to 
and nails. We may hie occasion to 
heir loss. Yet, were Pabp to patch up 


' scarce know how it could be launched 
naged during the night, jnd in such a 
s this. Still, we must try’ be prepared 
worst.— Margery,” he cominued, “ blow 
+ fire quickly as possibld and get the 
-ed hot. Poor augers thé will make, 
or than none. Jenny, buitle up stairs 
3 the cords from the bedskads. Mean- 
| will unhang some of ou) inner doors. 
+o hard, but we will farnifh some craft 
| r@ against extreme emergetcy.” 
. vomen hastened to exeente lis commands, 
(orton set to work upon the contemplated 
th such rapidity and adroitwss as his rade 
nents would allow. But tle fury of the 
sutstripped his skill. ‘The dwelling shook 
foundations. The cold sveat started to 
-head, as he perceived his inability to re- 
threatening peril. 
arage, Jenny — courage, Margery !” he 
iragging his half-finished raft toward a 
v—“ courage, I say! Let me but get this 
sunched, and we shall be provided till 
vhich cannot be far distant.” 
miserable refuge it is,” he said, inwardly, 
inxiously noted the vibration of the build. 
“ Could we be assured of @ quarter of an 
delay, we might have mom chance of 





loa, the house !” sounded 4 voice without, 
‘o the ears of the inmates above the rush- 
the blast. “ Hilloa!” 
light of a torch or lantern gleamed through 
vices of the upper shutters, and made evi- 
18 approach of some person or persons on 
ward side of the building. Morton threw 
he shutters of an upper window and raised 
sh. A boat shot alongside, almost on a 
vith the sill, the boat’s painter was thrown 
rton, and a lithe form sprang into the 
1ent. 
will thank you to lift Miss Jenny into the 
he said ‘I will see to the other lady. 
house will not stand five minutes ” 
directions were obeyed, and the boat 
{ off with head to the surgt. They had 
ined a dozen yards, when the building 
1 to windward, and then, 2s if with an 
“9 recover itself, rolled heavily over in the 
te direction, a shapeless wreck. A thrill 
ver Morton at the narrow escape of his 
nions and himself. But the incident 
t no audible remark-on either hand, since 
. needfal to concentrate attention on the 
rs still threatening the party, in the trees 
mber which floated around, and in shun- 





































ne hillocks which had now become sunken 
ws in the neighborhood of their desired 








At length, however, “ Here we are at 
shouted one of the boatmen, as, suddenly 
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reaching still water, the “ neaeees Pe 


grassy slope. “And r 
tern sputtered terribly, ught it was outa 
dozen times captain . 
Th ‘oti’ teeta erly, but assisted the 
landing of those w’ had rescued. As he 
did so, Morton a/ him in a low voice : 
‘ Mailed Har’ for the second time we are 
in debt.” ms 
Lt y you will never have occasion 
to feturn fe A,” answered Harrison, with an 
ffectation 2°¥°'y 
= Monee” again silent, nor did he utter a 
single se" beyond the moment’s need, till 
near ay™™ after, when, entrenched before the 
hearth’ * log house in the forest, he had ex- 
cha: his drenched garments for the uncouth 
habjtents of his host, who had been Harrison’s 


garded as my inferior. No, sir, no, James Mor- 
ton is the sfifMe as ever. He holds his head as 
high in his poverty, as ever he did in the palmy 
days of his prosperity. You have missed your 
aim, young man.” 

“You are unjust, Mr. Morton,”’ rejoined Har- 
rison, with warmth. “I have not presumed on 
your misfortunes. Neither am I in the habit of 
thinking that a certain quantity of money will 
ennoble that belittling inferiority which you have 
imputed tome. It may be owing to my self- 
conceit that I had deemed myself, by nature, 
nearly equal with yourself. I see, however, that 
neither time nor fortune has impaired the bitter- 
ness of your prejudices; and were my temper 
more headlong than it is, I would this moment 
appeal from youto your niece. She, I might 
hope, would not be altogether controlled by your 





asg@nt in the boat. The scanty d of 
th housewife had meanwhile supplied Jenny 
,d Margery with sufficiently comfortable cloth- 
ng. Seeing all around him properly established, 
Morton commenced an inquiry, the subject of 
which he had been for some score of minutes 
revolving in his mind. \ 
“How happens it, Mr., or rather Captain 
Harrison, if I understand your present title cor- 
rectly—that you have again, so very opportune- 
ly arrived to our aid ?” 
« And somewhat more effectually than o the 
first occasion,” replied Harrison. ‘I caught a 
glance at the float to which you were prepsing 
to trust yourself and your companions, asl I 
will hazard the assertion that you would not hve 
lived on it ten minutes, even had it held togetkr. 
It was too small, and its shape would have offend 
such g surface of resistance to the water, tht 
you would have been thrown completely overt 
the short surge.” 
“You are doubtless correct in your judgment, 
replied Mr. Morton. “Ihave had little expe 
rience in raft-building, and further than that 








posed a question which remai 


ble notions. But I have said perhaps, 





more than I ought. I am conscious that the 
Present temper of my mind is not just as it 
should be, and I will therefore take my leave, 
since daylight is approaching.” 

“ Stay, Captain Harrison,” said Jenny, inter- 
cepting him. “TI shall forbid your leaving us 
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THE FATAL MISTAKE. 


BY WILLIAM BENTLEY OLIVER. 


Ow the 17th of Jane, 1856, I wedded Helena 
Le Favor. I am particular about dates — and 
this one of all others, dwells with a lingering 
sweetness on my mind, which sometimes over- 
powers the load of sin and sorrow that has accu- 
mulated since. 

She was just seventeen; but the nobleness 
and dignity of her face made her look older, 
though not less sweet. Without losing anything 
of the grace and beauty of early youth, there 
was yet a calm propriety, a gentle demeanor, 
that might have harmonized with more mature 
age, and which made me feel that she did not 
fully respond to my deep and passionate love. 
TI carried her when the bridal tour was over, to a 
home in which my affection had stored every- 
thing that could contribute to the taste or con- 
venience of its mistress. We had rooms of every 
possible size, and for every use, that a private 





thus. My good uncle has some ob preju- 
dices, certainly, but he is not quite so bigoted in 
reality as he would have you think. At least, I 
will not believe him to be so. And he knows 
that I have too much spirit to yield my own 
will entirely subject to his caprice.” 

“ Bravely delivered, by my faith, Miss Jenny !” 
said Morton, throwing himself back in his chair 
with a supercilious expression of face. “ If you 
are not altogether revolted from a state of obedi- 
ence to your old guardian, I would humbly re- 
quest you to procure the attendance of our good 
friends of the house, who have absented them- 
selves in the other part of the dwelling.” 

“ With pleasure, sir,” replied Jenny, with a 
glowing countenance. “All reasonable com- 





had no materials but wood and rope to work Their host and hostess presently 
with. Butyou will recollect that I just now pro- Company with Margery, who had entertained 
unanswered.” herself with a course of inquiry into various 


mands of yours, I would gladly obey.” 


blish for two people could need ; but it 
was on Helena’s own room — her boudoir — that 
I lavished the best adornments. This was ex- 
clusively her own — not to be entered, save by 
earnest invitation of its owner. Even I was not 
to approach it unasked. O, how the memory of 
those days unmans me! I am not mad, yet 
when I dream of that room, I wake frantically 
weeping and the cold sweat oozing at every 
pore, as if the reality of that great sorrow steod 
even now before me. 

We passed the first summer of our union 
alone. Our happiness seemed too sacred for 
the eyes of others, and we called in no witnesses. 
In the autumn we showed more hospitality, and 
Helena’s sister, a young and lovely girl, was 
summoned to pass the winter for the benefit of a 

horough finishing to her school life. Our circle 
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thought of the dangers you and yours have ex-|| 
perienced during the past night, has filled my 

mind so completely as to make me forgetful of |" 
my meeting you at this time, it will be necessa- 
other matters. In order to explain the reason of 
ry that I should give you a brief history of my 
adventures since I last saw you. I will say then, 


. be the means by use of which you would desire 












“Pardon me, sir,” said Harrison. 


that after having served for some time in an ir- 
regular fashion, I was rewarded with a subor- 
dinate commission in the line. Since then, fortu. 
nately for myself, though often unfortunately for 
others, the chances of war have pushed me on, 
till I have reached the rank of captain. Ihave 
now been about six months in charge of ‘a small 
fort above this place, on the river. A fortnight 
since, I became aware of your residence in this 
region. ‘Yesterday eve, I came to this neighbor- 
hood on some special b , and was d d 
by the storm, which had not far advanced before 
I took alarm at your exposed situation, in case 
the river should flood the valley. The rest you 
Khow.” 

“ And have good ceason to bear in memory,” 
replied Mr. Morton. “I wish I had the means 
wherewith to prove my gratitude. But you may 
not know, possibly, that my property has taken 
to itself wings in these latter days, although my 
friends, or (looking at his niece) I. may rather 
say our friends, seem, by their neglect of us to 
be sufficiently aware of the fact.” . 

Harrison appeared singularly pleased at this 
intelligence. e 

“Indeed, sir,” he replied, I am happy to as- 
sure you that I am not in want of money, if that 





tofavorme. A few thousands left me by my 
grandfather during the year past, though not in 
amount deserving the name of wealth, are still 
amply sufficient for my requirements. For my- 
self the sum is more than sufficient.” ‘ 

The timid glance at Jenny, and the emphasis 
which pointed the last sentence, quite clearly in- 
dicated the thoughts which dwelt in his mind. 
Jenny’s pulse throbbed, and her breath came 
quickly. Morton, showing no attention to this 
side play, turned with a gratified air to the young 
captain. 

“Traly, sir, I am rejoiced at your fortune. 
But I fancy by your manner of speaking, you 
are troubled with the idea that though more than 
suflicient for yourself, yet these same thousands 
may not be sufficient for yourself and another, 
eh? Well, well, there’s time enough to heap up 
alittle more before you get married, which, I 
suppose you will do one of these days.” 

There mast have been a vein of irritability in 
Harrison’s temper (though generally so dormant 
as to be unsuspected ), for he answered with an 
unwonted heat : 

“Sir, you appear to be trifling with me. If 
such be the case, your own self-respect will re- 
prove you better than I can do.” 

“Pho—nonsense, my dear sir! What have 
Isaid? Is it wonderful that I should speak of 
your marrying? Indeed, if it be any offence, I 
will apologize heartily.” 

Harrison regarded the speaker with a dubious 
air, but a glance at Jenny gave him courage to 
speak of what dwelt in his own mind. The mo- 
ment was favorable, for at the instant, none were 
present in the apartment, save the three specially 
interested. : 

“Sir,” said the young soldier, “it is said that 
not only in war, but in certain other matters, one 
must cast away a faint heart in order to propi- 
tiate fortune. Iam, therefore, tempted totry my 
fate in your hands once more. You well know, 
that long since, when in a less favorable situation 
than now,.I conceived an attachment towards 
your niece, which was not wholly disapproved 
by her. I am not ignorant of the sentiments 

which you entertained towards me at that time. 
But since then things have changed. In short, 
I have now become so bold as to hope that you 
will not continue to forbid my attentions to 
your niece.” 

“Do you build on my misfortunes, sir?” asked 
Morton, whose c e betokened sudden 
displeasure. ‘“ You think, forsooth, that my 
pride is now humbled, and that I can but rejoice 





“ The household matters. 
“My good people,” said Morton, addressing 
he rustic couple, “I wish to have your opinion 


tainted. 
for. a few minutes. I will put the case as 
fows.. A friend of mine, possessed of a very 
fifortune, becomes guardian to a young lady, 
hniece. «He intends making her heiress to his 
Pterty, since he has no children of his own. 
Aung laborer, a fine fellow, though altogether 
depient on his daily earnings, wishes to court 
they] ; but the guardian warns him off the 
Preis, saying that he is no match for her, 
andthe has a more suitable lover in view. 


‘abo 


a certain case with which I happen to be ac- 
The discussion will, at least, amuse 


So'tends the young fellow away with a flea 
in hit, But, after some two or three years, 
the BWiani loses his property, and this young- 
ster Bag to be well off, becomes quite a man 
in s@@)*' The person to whom the uncle was 
rry his ward, being a mean-spirited 
felloWs\ finding that the girl was not likely to 
havi much property as he lied expected, 
flies OM\bargain and marries a Tich widow 
with @ Mhyit of dollars. The uncle, finding at 
last than do no better, thinks he will take 
up With &oung fellow whom he was once so 
hard upOpvided he can get him to take the 
girl, aftePthat has passed. Now, Mr. Wood- 
man, I W@\ know what your opinion is, con- 
cerning thilt fellow’s conduct ?” 

“TY shotly,” replied the blunt forester, 
“that the t&o14 fool ought to be disapp’inted 


in his conttit, and have! kicking into 
the bargain, iq *ristoctm ; 
Morton shi his sho as though this 


sally was NO€ Scher pleasing. 

“ I do not tx, Woodman,” interrupted 
Harrison, clad significantly at the rustic 
referee, “that thse has been properly stated. 
If the guardian y, to be disappointed, the 
question still T€M% whether the young folks 
should be also. "Wit | have the right idea of 
the affair, this YRnan and the niece were 
all the while of M4 and would have had 
each other ess Mat, had it not been for 
the guardian's st, the way. LTask then, 
should they be p’ , m marrying at last ?” 
* Sestinly Rarhig ’ ®%ed Woodman, with a 
sudden intelligence Ming in his eye.“ Sar 
tinly not, captain. “hy jndge how it should 
be done, I’d have a osters mristind om 
hand, as they ought tig, been long before. 
Barf heenld bo maOi onvenient, I'd like 
to give the rascally 7“ ide obese 60: the 
and feathers, by way ‘ pie 

“Upon my honor,” sane fn soerion” 
seem to incur some slighty y 
from the opinion just déli_y 


myself, judging 


Captain Harri- 
son, if I may ask so great, pomp ae 
kind enough to take thin, lady off my 


hands at once, before I\y,: 
ee avolved myself 
still more deeply in difficulty abate) 
“With the greatest ple, 
cried Harrison, seizing the Nugenny 
“ You conspiring young Nay wanlatcasd 
Morton. “ But I would infORy, ie eae 
that you need not cheat YOUN, rg ides 
that the money is all on your yy. : : 
his affair. 
I would have you know that wes - 
. xf a nice 
little estate of herown. M Idie 
the books may possibly show @ _ in 
my favor, notwithstanding the Te for 
tune has given me. For tH = 
gone, I cannot be sufficiently thm, WU" ' 
has rid my Jenny of a wort = 
given her in his place, the honest oy - 
sMITH OF Dover!” ACK- 


imaginable,” 
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* CONFIDENCE IN THE Bhy 


was farther enlarged —not, I must confess, to 
my satisfaction — by the presence of a West 
Point cadet, a cousin of thesisters, whose health 
had required him to leave his studies, and try 
the change of a winter in town. Perhaps it is 
worth while to state that the young gentleman 
exhibited no signs of illness, but seemed abun- 
dantly able to join in every party of pleasure 
that offered. 

Helena liked her cousin, her childish memo- 
ries of him being of a pleasant, good-natured 
boy, and much attached to his uncle’s family. 
He had grown up handsome, agreeable, and 
with a character for bravery, which with some 
passed as the true metal, but which gave to my 
ears a very spurious ring. Of course, he claimed 
aright to escort Ethel everywhere, and I was 
obliged to submit. Helena was delighted at 
the growing preference cherished for her sister, 
and she pictured Ethel’s future as happy as her 
qwn. P 

I know not how it was, but there was ever 
something about this yputh that indefinitely 


mixed itself up with ‘my future, and took the /| 


aspect of dread ang tegrago\/sét trie that“ com- 
ing events cast their shadgws before?” I never 


slept but this Adolphus Lange bore the part of i 


a tormentor in my dreams; and the worst of all 


was, that always beside his image was that of my 4; 


beautiful wife,jever with sadness and the trace 
of weeping on her face,’ 

Meantime, the mad-cap Ethel continued to 
bestow all her smiles upon her cousin. Latter- 
ly he had sometimes seemed to weary of her, and 
had turned with greater empressement to the con- 
versation of my wife. Did he dare to think of 
her in any other way than the hatefal relation- 
ship between them warranted? I would have 
shot him down asI would a panther, had I 
thought it possible. But he left my house, just 
as March was raising the wild winds around it, 
and I breathed freely, and dreamed less horrible 
things. Late in April, I was obliged to go away 
on business. It was a wet, uncomfortable spring, 
and I would not subject my wife to the disagree- 
ables of a journey, but preferred leaving her at 
home. My last evening was passed by the 
bright fireside of her boudoir. It was a happy 
evening, although the shadow of approaching 
separation dimmed our eyes and haunted our 
hearts. That night is embalmed in my memory 
—the last—the last! It was my first absence 
from home. I expected to be only a few days 
on my tour; but unfortunately, a vexatious de- 
lay occurred, detaining me day after day, for 
three weeks. I wrote to Helena, but did not 
name the precise hour of my return. Everything 
seemed to lag, and in addition to other vexations, 
I lost one stage of my journey, by waiting for 
another man, who was to have met me earlier, 
Once more on the road, I spared neither men 
nor horses. As we neared home I grew sud- 
denly still and calm. I know not why that name- 
less horror that had so often disturbed my dreams, 
should have fastened on me then; but it was 
even so. A dark shadow settled on me just as 
the setting sun shed its farewell gleam through 
the branches of the trees. I heeded nothing, 
but mused like one in a deep study. All at 
once, while I was musing, the light from my own 
home shone brilliantly on my eyes. It was 
bright to excess in the drawing and dining-rooms, 
but faint and low in the fairy room that belonged 
to my wife. 

“ Dear girl !” I whispered, “‘she is awaiting 
my coming there.” And with an involuntary 
spring, [found myself out of the carriage, and 
rapidly pacing the way that led to my home. I 
crossed the little brook, stepped lightly over the 
dewy path, where my feet made no sound, and 
stood beneath the wimdow of the boudoir. It 
was open at the top, and [I could hear sounds 





An apparent discrepancy in the ayy 
great ways with some people towartaay 
their confidence in the book of booksy. g 
quently, a little inquiry or reflection wa” 
move the difficulty. Here is anin te- 
times used by skeptics: In Genesig }'%e- 
read, “‘ God tempted Abraham ;” and \ pe 
1: 13, we are told, “God tempteth 8% 
Here is an apparent contradiction, and ihe 
vanishes, when we ascertain that the wy a 
dered tempted in Genesis, should be m. 
tried; God tried or disciplined Abraha 


the strict sense of the word, God temp 
1 





at the condescension of one whom I formerly re- 


and yet, in fnanifold ways he tries us al 
tian Reflector. 





from thence, but could not@ook in because it was 
too high from the ground. My hearing became 
sharpened by the immense strain with which I 
listened. God help me, if at that moment I 
gave way to feelings which might have be- 
longed to that fallen archangel that lost his 
place among the stars! At each successive 
murmur that met my ear, I recognized the deep 
tones of Adolphus Lange! He to be where only 
[had dared to come before! It was too much 
to think of—and yet it was his voice that spoke, 


ip its caressing tones. Once I heard him murmar : 
“Gerald does not like me, I know—but we 
must blind him if possible, to our love. You 
do not expect him, you say, to-night ?” 
I passed round the bank and entered at the 
little dark vestibule. I opened the door softly, 
and peered into the dim room, lighted only by 


feeble glimmer through the crystal shade. 

Ah, well! it was enough for me to see that 
Helena was there, and that she wore the same 
pale blue silk that had called forth my admiration 
on the very day before I left her. 
I did not stop for a single breath. I was wild— 
frantic — mad! I have now an indistinct re- 
membrance of the pale blue silk floating past 
me, but whether it went in or out of the room, I 
cannot to this day determine. I know that the 
figure that wore it tossed up its imploring arms, 
and I know that awoice called to me—“ Gerald ! 
Gerald !” but Edid not heed the voice. I had 
kept my little travelling pistol in my hand from 
the time that I left the window, and now the 
echo of its discharge rang in my ears. The 
other I had discharged at the moment of enter- 
ing the room. A rough touch on the shoulder 
startled me as I lay heavily upon the figor. A 
warm stream bathed my hand. He who touched 
me was Augustus Lange. 

“For God’s sake, what madness is this, Ger- 
ald Martineau!” exclaimed he, with a face in 
which was visible the blanching of either rage 
or terror, for it was white as marble, and his 
whole figure shook and quivered. 

“ Villain — contemptible scoundrel! have I 
missed killing you?” And I seized him by his 
shoulder, for I had risen to my feet. Bat the 
sight that met my terror-stricken gaze paralyzed 
my hands. There lay the woman I had called 
my wife. It was her blood that had deluged the 
floor, and my hands were damp with its clinging 
horror. But there too, lay Ethel, with a deep 
wound in her neck, from which issued a crimson 
stream that now mingled with her sister’s. The 
position of the two let me into'the fatal secret— 
the revelation of which was punishment enough 
for all my sins. For it was Ethel who had fallen 
at my first ball, and the form that glided in at 
the open door was my own Hélena! Dare I call 
her mine? When that pure soul entered the 
gates of the City of Immortals, sent by my hand, 
did she bid me farewell forever? My wife—O, 
my wife !— 

Ethel survived her wound. From that terrible 
night she grew into a larger and deeper life—and 
well she might. Such a scene could not fail to 
make deep and lasting impress upon the gayest 
and lightest heart. She saw then, how unfit was 
the lover she had chosen to guard her future; 
and she refused ever to see him again. For it 
was he who had induced her to invade Helena’s 
room, and was even then urging her to marry 
him without the consent of her sister. During 
my absence, Helena had heard of instances 


Believe me, 


ive him up. And while she was thus striv- 
“to save her sister, I murdered her! 

W’ ‘was ter and scquiwed. I had gives my- 
;up voluntarily. No one accused me—not 
1 Adolphus Lange, hating me as he did. 
1 was my only witness, and she told the 
e so thrillingly, that tears flowed from the 

ern old eyes that had so often looked on crime, 
fina they acquitted me triumphantly. But they 
could not restore my lost wife. For my sake 
Ethel has lived single. All that the most de- 
voted sister could do to comfort my weary life, 
she has done. Hour after hour, I sit in Helena’s 
room, feeding my grief with the sight of all she 
cherished because they were my gifts. I have 
had her portrait brought here, and I spend hours 
in gazing upon these beloved features. 0, will 
not these sufferings — this bitter repentance — 
these nights of horror, when I lie shivering upon 
the floor, still bearing the stain of her precious 
blood—will not these one day bring me to her 
presence? ‘Truly I belong to that race of mor- 
tals on the earth, which the poet describes as 
“ older than age with sorrow.” 

Helena! thy name will be the last word upon 
my lips. From thy blest dwelling-place, thou 
wilt hear that last call, and its despairing sound 
will draw thy spirit down to pity and forgive the 
murderer. 








proving his unworthiness, and had urged Ethel *| 
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(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


| A Shoulder of Venison, stewed. 


{ 


If you should have a very lean shoulder, stew it, in 
preference to roasting; bone it; cover it with slices of 


Helena’s silver hanging lamp, which shed its | ™Utton ft, which sometimes are first steeped in port, to 


give it a rich favor; roll it up, and bind it tightly ; lay it 
in a stew-pan, with a quantity of beef-gravy and the bones 
you have taken from the venison ; add two glasses of port, 
& dessert-spoonful of whole pepper, and the same quanti- 
ty of allspice; cover down closely, and simmer til) the 
venison is tender; take it out, and remove the fat; thick- 


| en the gravy with flour and butter, and strain it over 
| the meat. 





Cold Feet. 

Cold feet are the avenues to death of multitudes every 
year; it is a sign of imperfect circulation, or want of vigor 
of constitution. In the case of cold feet, the amount of 


| blood wanting there collects at some other parts of the 


body which happens to be the weakest. When the lungs 
are weakest, the extra blood gathers there in the shape of 
& common cold, or often spitting of blood. Clergymen, 
other public speakers, and singers, by improper exposure, 
oftea render the throat the weakest part; to such, cold 


| feet give hoarseness, or a raw burning feeling, most felt 


at the bottom of the neck. 





Fine Ginger-Cakes for Cold Weather. 

Break three eggs in a basin; beat them well, and add 
half a pint of cream, which must also be beat with them, 
and the whole put into a saucepan over the fire; stir till 


| it gets warm; then add one pound of butter, and half a 


j 
| 
| 
| 


pound of loaf-sugar, and two and a half ounces of ginger, 
both powdered; stir the whole carefully over a slow fire, 
just to melt the butter; then pour it on two pounds of 
tiour, and form it all into a paste. Roll it or break it 
into pieces, as you think proper, and bake it. 


| To prepare Court Plaster. 


Take a piece of black silk, or sarcenet, strain it tightly, 
and brush ten or twelve times with the following mix- 


| ture—half an ounce of gum benzoin dissolved in six 


| dissolved in as little water as possible. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ounces of rectified spirit, mixed fn an ounce of isinglass 
Decant the clear 
portion, and apply while warm. When the last coating 
is quite dry, give a finishing coat with a solution of four 


| ounces of chio-turpentine in six ounces of tincture of 


benzoin. 





Orange Pudding. 
Grate three stale sponge biscuits, and with them half 


| the peel of a lemon, and all the juice. Mix them in cold 





milk until they are quite soft; beat three eggs together, 
and stir them by degrees into the biscuits; mix with 
them a small teacupful of orange juice and a little sugar; 
then a thick slice of butter, well melted. Mix all the in- 
gredients together, and put them in a dish with paste 
round the edges; then bake it an hour in a slow oven. 
To hash Venison. 

Carve your venison into slices; let them be thin, and 
put them in a stew-pan with two small glasses of port 
wine; add a spoonful of browning, one of catchup, an 
onion stuck with cloves, and half an anchovy chopped 
small; let it boil, then put in your venison; make it 
thoroughly hot through ; lay sippets of toasts, in various 
shapes, in a soup-dish; pour the hash upon it, and serve 
with currant-jelly. 

An Oyster-Pie, with Sweetbreads. 

Blanch them, and take off the beards; separate them 
from the liquor; blanch some throat sweetbreads, and, 
when cold, cut them in slices; then lay them and the 
oysters in layers in your dish; season with salt, pepper, 
a few grains of mace, and nutmeg; add some thick sauce, 
# little cream, and the oyster liquor, and some good vea) 
stock ; bake in 4 slow oven. 





Lemonade Powder. 

Mix one part of citric acid with six parts of finely pow- 
dered loaf-sugar. A very fine dry lemonade is thus pro- 
pared, which maybe preserved for any l#hgth of time. 
The quantity of / his mixture necessary to be put 
glass of water, to make a pleasant drink, must be r 
lated by the taste of the person using it. 





Bath Pudding. 

Thicken one pint of milk with two tablespoonsful of 
flour; boil, and let stand till cold; add four or six eggs, a 
piece of butter, an ounce of almonds (half bitter), # little 
lemon peel, the juice of one ditto, and a quarter pound 
of loaf-sugar. Bake in cups. 





Parched Corn Tea. 
Pound parched corn pretty fine, pour boiling water 
upon it, let it boil a little, and add sugar and milk, if 
liked. It is good for teething children, and for any weak 
stomach, 
Curling Fluid. 
The following is recommended :—Melt a little white 
bees’ wax, about the size of a filbert-kernel, in an ounce 
of olive oil; add to this two or three drops of ottar of roses. 





Oysters. 
If eaten immediately upon being opened, neither vine- 
gar nor pepper should be taken with them, or the flavor 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered tothe public. Every one of these works 
was written expressly for this establishment, and the 
copyright is seeured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each ; or 
sex copies, post paid, for one dollar. 
THE BLACK KNIGRHT: or, Taz Wanverte Bone- 
MIAN. This is » couracteristic romance of the days of 
chivalry, written in our author’s usual taking style 
DY. vvcvsvccvedsvcsdvdedeweease Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv Circassian. 
This is a well-tod and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military.in Kussia, Turkey and Circassia. 
Dis ccccccavabessccecesceceses AUSTIN U. BURDICK 
THE SEA LION: or, Tue Privateer or tae Penosscor. 
This is a story of ocean life. told in the author’s usual 
style of interest, equal to the best that has been written 
in modern times. By..........8YLVANUS CORB, Jr 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or tue Svs- 


QUEHANNA. A tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
Ble. By. ..ccccaccvorrcvagseces De. J. H. ROBINSON. 

+ or, Taz Hunter Spy or Vir- 
G@inta. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story of 
Sea and Shore, for whieh the writer is so popular 
DY. vecccccesesceeedh Aeteeeeee SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


y 
THE ARKANSAS 
WOODSMAN. A vivi 
in plot and character. 


ER: or, Dinare tue Back- 
ry of Eastand West. unrivalled 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

EA: or, Tar Rep Cross 
A story of Boston Bay and the 
jediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR. 
RED HAND: or, Tee Cruiser or tae Enxcoutsn Cuan- 
Ne. A hie nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. By.............F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Reoctators 
AND Moperatoas. A tale of Life on the Texan Border, 
in its early history. By........ Da. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tak Roven’s Car- 
Ti¥s. This is a true sea story, written by a true sea 
man. It is as captivating a nautical story as Cooper's 
famous Red Rover. By..Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER 
THE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES: or, Love xp Neceo- 
MANCY. A tale of Jove and the East. Remarkable for 
ite strange intricacy and mystery of plot, and for its 
startling effect. By........ LIBUTENANT MURRAY 
PAUL LAROON: or, Taz Scovace or Tae Axruses. 
his story is one which has been republished by us an- 
til we now present the fifteenth edition, and is said to 
be Mr. Uobb’s bt. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


AND THE CRESCENT. 





andevery moment grew more and more tender 


&>> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


will disappear in the tagte of the vinegar. 





To bleach Ivory. 

Bone aad ivory gay be bleached by immersion in wa- 
ter, in which a littie*sulphurous acid, or chloride of lime, 
has been dissolved. 
Caligrapby. 

A soiution of oxalic acid will extract ink spots from 
paper or linen. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 
A Beautifully Liustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rrv- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilius- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success ¢ members of any family 
in which Ba.vou’s Picroriar is & weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

(o> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravi each week. 

(O> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us 

> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings. north and south 

ry It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octave pages of 
tales, , sketches and varied miscellany. 

(>> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 


| regular contribators to Ballou’s Pictorial 


(> It is admitted on all hands te be the cheapest 


| weekly paper in the world! 


(0 Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 


| making them fumiliar with all noted localities 


{7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 


| with about one thousand splendid engravings 


7 Thus forming s paper original in design, and » 


fmvorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


QO BNI 5 CRO FON 0 0 cos csiaccrcchovcccegessiowr 2m 
One copy, two years 4® 
Five copies. one year ee ‘e0 mheceszess 9 
Twelve copies, ome year (and one to the getter ep 

of the club) 2% 


& 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to 
address at the lowest club rate. 
Sample copies sent when desired. 
blished each BaTrumpar. by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Port's Corner, 


_FRAGMENTS OF SONG. 





BY H. M. RATHBONE. 


Listen, brother, listen, 

Hearest thou not the sound 

Of his footsteps on the ground, 

Coming up the fir-tree walk? 
O, listen, listen! 


Say not ’tis the ivy-stalk 

Beating against the window-pane, 

Or the dead leaves whirling round, 

Eddying in a broken chain— 
Listen, listen! 


Again! 0, listen, brother, dear! 

A voice of one in grief and pain 

Seemeth to call on me in vain— 

Calling on me to hear— 
Brother, dear! 


Is it the bitter wind 
Complaining to its kind, 
As it howls across the waste’ 
That is all—no need of haste 

To ope the door— 

No one is there! 

Woe is me! 

No one is there, 

No one there! 





SWEETNESS. 
The summer's flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live or die; 
Bat if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity ; 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 

(Saakspgare. 


RETIREMENT. 
How much they err, who, to their interest blind, 
Slight the calm peace with which retirement tlows! 
And while they think their fleeting joys to bind. 
Banish the tranquil bliss which Heaven for man designed! 
(Mrs. Tiens. 





Domestic Story Department. 
[Written for he fas of eee Waton.) vs 


OLIVE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





Tue last touches had been given to the new 
church in the large manufacturing town of Lons- 
dale. The fine-toned bell had pealed its first 
notes upon the air, and the music-teacher hid 
tried the new organ, and found it perfect. Tho 
ladies had put on the finishing of those little 
decorations, which they know so well how to 
manage, and the church stood out in all its glory 
of tall steeple, Gothic windows, and an iron 
fence, that shut in the small strip of ground, 
which is all that the modern utilitarians of 
newly founded cities can spare, even arqund the 
churches. 

It was on a September evening that it was 
to be dedicated ; the same monopolizing spirit 
of gain forbidding the old fashioned custom of 
taking a whole day; and long before the time 
for services commenced, a crowd of young girls 
had flocked in, to wonder and admire the largest 
and handsomest church which had ever been 
built in Lonsdale. 

But as yet, it was only a building—the solemn 
act of dedication having not performed, 
making it seem no holier than any other; and 
the gay young creatures ran hither and thither, 
through the long aisles, mounted the stairs to 
the galleries, and called sportively to each other 
from the very pulpit. Again, they descended, 
and each chose her own pew, and sat init awhile 
with mock gravity. 

Only one or two of them walked with a more 
sober step, and seemed to realize that there was 
any thing serious connected with the use to 
which the edifice was to be appropriated. One 
of these was a young girl who had recently come 
to Lonsdale—a mere child in appearance, but a 
woman in all the practical realities of life. 

Olive Bruce was the daughter of parents who 
seemed born to poverty, yet had little of the true 
love which makes poverty light. When past 
middle age, Mr. Bruce, a widower, and the 
father of several children, had married a young 
girl. The family had increased by three sons 
and two daughters, of which Olive was the 
eldest; and in the gloom and desolation which 
poverty was shedding over the large household, 
the painful sight of half-fed and poorly clad 
children, the fretfal repinings of the mother, and 
the ill-concealed i ance that was wasting 
the strength, and sapping the small gains, of, the 
father, this young girl seemed alone to be .capa- 
ble of judging or acting ; and she announced her 
intention of leaving home, in order to earn 
something for the little brothers and sisters, who 
she foresaw would be poorer and more wretched 
by her stay. 

Mrs. Brace, grown callous and indifferent by 
the cruel disappointment of her prospects in life, 
passively consented, without feeling, as most 
mothers do, how difficult it may be for a young 
and inexperienced girl to step out into the wide 
evil world. But, at all events, there was no very 
pure or sacred atmosphere for her to step out 
from at home ; and as God “ tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb,’”’ so did he watch over the 
innocent child who, with a woman’s heart, and a 
man’s strength of purpose, devoted herself to her 
work. 

She had heard of the prosperity of the new 
city which had sprung up by magic as it were, 
and was rearing its tall factories, and bringing 
in thousands to work in its mills. She shrunk 
from becoming an operative there, but she felt 
that there was another field in which she could 
better preserve her independence, and perhaps 
gain more, than by mill labor. Where there 
were so many female purchasers there must 
surely be a good opportunity for supplying them 
with goods that female taste could select; and 
before many weeks, Olive Bruce was at the head 
of a well-appointed establishment, with a set of 
good and promptly paying customers, enabling 
her to keep several assistants. 

Returning from tea, to her store, she had fall- 
en in with a friend, and they had joined the 
troop who were entering the new church. In the 
playful selection of pews, Olive had followed the 








example of her friend, and chosen one for her- 
self. It was about midway between the pulpit 
and door ; and the plain drab cushions contrast- 
ed with the rich crimson carpet, differing from 
all the rest, caught her eye, and she seated her- 
self within it. It was already completely fur- 
nished with hymn-books, a Bible and several 
small copies of the New Testament. She opened 
one, and it bore on the fiy-leaf, the name of 
“Lyman Cleveland.” 

“Look, Miss Bruce!” said a gay, girlish 
voice, in the next pew, “there is Deacon Cleve- 
land coming up the aisle, and seeing you on his 
own premises.” Olive looked involuntarily to- 
wards the door, blushing crimson at the girl’s 
loud speech, which he must have heard. 

Walking slowly up the aisle, was a tall, gen- 
tlemanly-looking man, with a grave, yet pleasant 
and serene aspect. It seemed simply ludicrous 
to Olive to call a man evidently not more than 
thirty or thirty-five years old, “deacon ;” for in 
her old-fashioned country town, the office was 
only appropriated by the oldest members of the 
church—men of gray heads and wrinkled faces 
and trembling hands. She could not believe 
that this man held a similar position, and sup- 
posed the title must have been given for his 
grave and somewhat precise look and manner. 
As he reached his own pew, Olive’s mischievous 
neighbor called him, and formally introduced 
him to its occupant. A few: words of common 
courtesy passed between them, and Olive joined 
her friend, and passed out just as the bell began 
to ring for services. 

Mr. Cleveland followed her to the door. 
“Will you not stay, and witness the service?” 
he asked. “Pray return, and accept the same 
seat which you left so hastily.” 

The mild, sweet and persuasive tone had yet 
something of authority with it, that struck plea- 
santly on the ear of Olive, who had never heard 
such sounds at her own home; and she followed 
him back to the vacated seat. She looked round 
for the wife whom she fully expected to see en- 
ter the pew, but no one appeared, and she sat 
there through the whole service, wondering at 
the power of a voice over her, and scarcely 
hearing a word of the long and somewhat tedious 
sermon. Mr. Cleveland opened the little door 
for her to pass out, but he did not offer to attend 
her. He was to meet the ministers, and arrange 
something in connection with the dedication, he 
told her, as if inexcuse, although Olive certainly 
did not expect it from a stranger, an elderly man 
too, as she thought him. 

No store in the new city was half so popular 
as that of Miss Bruce. There were portions of 
the day, when it was literally crowded, mostly 
with people belonging to the mills. Olive’s 
excellent taste wrought silently a better taste 
with many who had hitherto bought only showy 
and ill-chosen fabrics ; but now, the tawdry finery 
gave place to neat, delicate designs, and goods 
that would bear inspection in their quality. 

Her own little figure was always prettily dressed. 


She had the rare art of making a simple rt bank: 


look as graceful and pretty as the silks and 








ly garments of others; and her plkin coti, ww 
bonnet of white straw looked positively elegs, 
in its simplicity. 

She was thus arrayed, one evening, and 
to leave the store for the others to close, when 
gentleman etitered, inquiring for gloves: The 
voice was Mr. Cleveland’s she knew. It was 
different from any other which she had heard in 
this hurrying, bustling town, where people would 
hardly spend time to articulate their words, and 
where the sweetness of tone was spoiled by the 
quick slurring of letters and syllables. She wait- 
ed on him herself, remembering his politeness to 
her, on the one occasion of their meeting; and 
when he was suited in his purchases, to her sur- 
prise, he asked her if he should go home with 

‘ 
patil then, she had imagined him already 
married; and she could hardly now believe that 
he was not. A few whispered words from her 
favorite assistant, told her that there would be 
nothing wrong in allowing him to walk with her, 
and they went away together. There is little of 
romance in such a wooing, where the disparity of 
age makes a man seem more like father than hus- 
band ; but if there was less of romance, there 
was more of truth and nobleness, and real, heart- 
felt affection in the marriage which soon after 
took place between these two, than often falls to 
the lot of mortals. 

Lyman Cleveland had lived thirty-five years, 
and this was his firstlove! He treated his child- 
wife with the grave tenderness that became him 
so well; and she, her young heart untouched 
before, reposed in a sweet reliance upon that ten- 
derness. Hers had been a worse than orphaned 
state; for she had never experienced the love 
which is so sweet in other homes. Now, she 
had “father, brother, husband, all in one. 

A dwelling where all the comforts of life were 
freely bestowed received them ; and Cleveland’s 
thoughtful tenderness suggested a thousand ways 
to gratify the exquisite taste which he so much 
admired in Olive. Then his best kindness was 
that, although he would not permit her attendance 
at the store, he still allowed her to carry it on in 
the name of her assistant, and to devote the en- 
tire proceeds to her father’s family ; thus effect- 
ually saving all anxiety on her part, either that 
they would suffer loss by her marriage, or that 
they would become a burden in any way upon 
her husband. 

His own busi lay in ion with the 
railroads which were intersecting the city ; and it 
took him away from the pleasant home which he 
had embellished, more than he wished. Bat it 
was pleasant to the hitherto lonely man, to find 
it in such exquisite order when he did return, 
and his little Olive, in her freshest of dresses 
awaited him. 

Pleasanter, too, when a cradle was added? to 
the sitting-room attractions, and a child’s sweet 
face looked out from its depths of snowy drapery. 
Then came another child ; and with a boy and 
girl in his arms, Cleveland’s happiness seemed 
complete. Thoughtful and pious as he was, he 
referred all his blessings to a divine source, and 
inwardly gave thanks that he was so blessed 
beyond others; but not even his piety could 
make it seem real to him that his sees 80 










long delayed, and so thoroughly enjoyed, was 
not to be lasting. He could not, would not look 

at the reverse of the picture. Ah! when we are 

happy, how secure our paradise seems to us. 

Cleveland went out one morning with more 
than usual rel He lingered long—went 
out and returned twice, without any apparent 
reason for so doing, and seemed so different 
from his usual calm and serene demeanor, that 
Olive felt uneasy, until he assured her that 
nothing had happened to disturb him. 

“A little nervous, Ola,” he said, as he turned 
away from the door. “This fresh, bracing air 
will soon make me forget it. I shall go outa 
little way in the cars, to make me feel better. 
Good-by, love, take care of yourself. I will 
come home early:” 

His last sentence was a prophecy. Two or 
three hours only had elapsed, when Lyman 
Cleveland was brought home, mortally injured 
by a collision on the road. 

“ Look upward, my Olive! God will not for- 
sake you; and if it is permitted that spirits may 
watch around their own, I will come to you, 
my heart’s best beloved !”” 

The sun set that night upon a desolate dwell- 
ing. Olive was a widow, and her children or- 
phans. There was a universal expression of 
sorrow, for Lyman Cleveland was a good man; 
but all know how soon, in the bustling cares of a 
crowded city, the vacant places are filled, and 
the memory of the dead is perpetuated only on 
the tombstone and in the hearts of the bereaved. 

Two or three months afterwards, another in- 
fant lay in Olive’s arms. No father’s welcome 
greeted it; but to the mother, it came like an 
angel sent from heaven. It was a wee, tiny 
baby, with a look of age upon its little face, 
that told of sorrow before it was born; but she 
could see that it resembled Lyman, and she 
called it by his name. 

When she became a little strong, she en- 
deavored to look into her affairs. She shrunk 
painfully from the revelation they afforded her. 
What little had been left to her, was swallowed 
up in the expenses of her household while ill, 
with the exception of some notes which she 
looked at in blank despair. Two of them were 
from a company that failed just after Lyman’s 
death, and the third was from his old father, 
who would never be able to cancel it. There 
was the store—but she hesitated long, whether 
she had a right to appropriate its proceeds to 
herself. It had seemed a Sacred gift laid aside 
for her parents. But herchildren? that thought 
prevailed, and she now gave all the personal at- 
tention to its business, which she could spare 
from her little family. 

Her time was now so much occupied with her 
children, however, that she could not attend 
fully to the concerns as she wished; and since 
Lyman’s supervision was wanting, there was an 
evident falling off in the profits. Finally, it 
failed to bring her any return whatever, and in 
a few months, the whole stock was sold as 





rupt. 

Three little chiléy% looking up to her for 
support, the eldest more than an infant, 
and the youngest a feeble, pale babe, nursed in 
sorrow, and with the mother’s tears dropping on 
his white cheeks, and the look of premature in- 
telligence in the pretérnaturally Jarge eyes, and 
no one to help her bear the mn ; and worst 
of all, her own health failing, from the manifold 
troubles, anxieties and labors which her situation 
imposed, formed a hard lot for a woman whose 
years numbered but twenty-five. 

How she lived through that dreary year, no 
one knew. She did not know. It seemed all 
one dark, miserable succession of griefs and cares 
and despondency, uncheered, save by the uncon- 
scious smiles of her children. In the spring, 
she took the scanty remnant of her furniture, and 
went out into the adjoining village, a mere coun- 
try place, with only a few farm-houses. A little 
hut that had been built for storing seeds and 
garden tools, but now disused for that purpose, 
stood near one of these farm-houses, and she 
begged the farmer to let her live in it, and take 
the rent in her work. 

Mr. Bradford was a kind-hearted, benevolent 
man, and he said kindly, that she was welcome 
to the poor shelter, if indeed she could live there 
at all. Before her things arrived, he had con- 
verted it into a good room and bed-room, and 
by the aid of a little paper, paint and whitewash, 
had made it look clean and even pretty, with the 
great apple tree shading it in front. 

Olive disposed her little furniture, put up her 
spotlessly white curtains, arranged her neat bed 
and the cribs for the two eldest children; and 
then, in the still quiet of the morning hour, with 
only nature around her, and no factory bells dis- 
turbing the sweet silence, and no bustling crowd 
hurrying along, she sent her children into the 
open air, and sat down at her window to inhale 
the fragrance of the apple blossoms, and to think 
what she wasto do. She had not been so happy 
since Lyman died. There was no struggle to 
be maintained in this quiet spot, merely to keep 
up appearances. Here, her children would be 
gaining health and strength, and she could sure- 
ly pay for their coarse bread and milk, by labor 
of some kind. So, for the first time in a year, 
she put away care, and began to trust more fully 
in the fature. 

A summer in the country! Who has not felt 
its charm? Surely no one ever felt it more 
deeply than our poor Olive. Living as she did, 
almost entirely in the open air—for in watching 
her children at play, she would take her sewing 
out under the apple tree—she lost the fragility 
and paleness which her sorrow and the effect of 
her mourning dress had heightened, and she be- 
came strong and well. Here, she felt that Ly- 
man’s promise to come to her, would be falfilled ; 
nay, she sometimes believed that his’ visible 
presence was near her, She grew peaceful, re- 
signed, almost happy. 

There was an arrival at the farm-house, one 
day, that seemed to cause an unusual sensation. 
Olive was interested, in spite of herself, for her 
quiet life had so few interruptions! and the 
Bradfords lived as retired as she did. Little 
Philip, her eldest child, came running in from 
the farm yard, and told her that Mr. Arthur 








Bradford had come. She had heard the old 











farmer speak of his son, Arthur, ~~“ rejoiced 
in his retarn for his parents’ sake. pictured 
her own delight at some fature day, when Philip 
or Lyman might come home to her in this way, 
unexpectedly, to surprise her. While she was 
thinking of this, Mr. Bradford passed the win- 
dow, with his son’s arm affectionately twined 
within his own. He stopped to bid her good 
morning, and to introduce his son, in the glad- 
ness of his heart, to the lady-like neighbor of 
whom he thought so highly, for Olive had become 
greatly endeared to the good farmer and his wife. 
Arthur Bradford was one of those men who 
wear their good heart upon their face. He grec: 

ed Olive as respectfully and cordially as he 
would the occupant of a palace; admired the 
taste with which her little cottage had been made 
a pleasant addition to the scenery around the 
farm ; and said feelingly, that, although he had 
travelled far and wide, there was nothing so 
beautiful to him as his home and its surroundings. 

“And the best of it all is, that he is never 
going away any more,” said his father. “ Arthur 
has decided to take my farm, and I am goirg to 
live easy the rest of my life.” 

Olive expressed her pleasure that he couid 
now rest from his labors, and they passed on. 
Since she came here, no day had gone by, with- 
out some token of lovefrom the Bradfords. Her 
wood pile was kept replenished, and everything 
which grew on the farm was so bountifully be- 
stowed on her, that she had no anxiety, save that 
of discovering how best she might repay them for 
their benevolence. Mrs. Bradford’s failing eyes 
suggested to Olive’s mind that her skilful sewing 
would be the most acceptable way, and her offer 
was accepted with a warmth of manner, that 
showed how much it was prized. This, of 
course, made it more necessary that she should 
be often at the farm-house, and Arthur Bradford, 


met her every day, with a frank, hearty good 
will, that was worthy the son of his parents. 
He soon made himself fast friends of the little 
Clevelands, who followed him about constantly, 
as he went over the farm to inspect his work 


men. 

When the day was over, both families sat ost 
under the trees together, to enjoy the summa 
evening, until the children grew sleepy. To Ar- 
thur’s mind, nothing was ever half so beautial 
as Mrs. Cleveland, sitting by his mother’s side 
with little Lyman in her arms, and the two offers 
lying on the grass at her feet. 

She was startled, surprised, almost sheked 
when, one evening, after the old people api the 
children had retired, Arthur Bradford cameinto 
her room, lighted only by the August moos, and 
asked her to be his wife. Her heart had ben 50 
wedded to Lyman’s memory, that the bare pos- 
sibility of a second marriage seemed profmation 
to her. She answered him only with tear. 

Distressed at this, he implored her forgive 
his abruptness. He was a rough mag, be said, 
unused to the set forms of speech, necess#ry per- 
haps to the occasion. He could bring her only 
@ true heart, which had never been sigred by any 
woman untilnow. His parents lovggmer dearly, 


piness to call her daughter. - ‘ 

“But there are still others to bethought of,” 
answered Olive. 

“Your children? Do you thiak, for a mo- 
ment, that I forgot them? Godhelping me, I 
will be a father to them as long as] live, if you 
will but permit me tobe. Have noanxiety about 
that. Remember, I am no boy, seeking only 
the whim of the moment; but an earnest, think- 


ing man—as urself in years, and loving 
you all the the baptism of sorrow that 
has been you d, as I keep my promise to 


you and to your children, may God do so to 
me.” 

Olive’s heart was touched by his carnestness. 
It was no light thing that, in her fendliness 
and desolation, this family should have been 
raised up as friends to her. Js was still more to 
have won the heart of a noble man like Arthur 
Bradford. There was a sense of protection in 
his very presence. As he stood there in ths 
bright moonlight, for he had gradually drawn 
her out of the house, fora walk, she thought he 
looked so good and noble, and the words he was 
uttering were so free from any flattery or boyish 
affectation, that it seemed as if any woman might 
be proud and joyful to live in the sunshine of his 
smile always. 

‘Would Lyman approve this?” She asked it 
now, as she habitually had asked the question 
after his death ; and the response to her soul was 
one which she Wad always trusted in. It bade 
her come into the light which was shedding its 
rays upon her darkness, and that one brief mo- 
ment of sincere communion with the dead decided 
her. She was above the affectation of asking 
him to wait longer for her answer; but freet, ao 
he had asked her love—almost as abruptly—she 
told him that she would be his wife. 

The morning sun shone brightly above the 
pleasant farm-house and its surroundings. Hap- 
piness shone on every face, for it was known to 
all the household that Arthur Bradford was to 
bring no gay and giddy girl home to take his 
mother’s honored place, but a meek, serene, sor- 
row-tried, but good and noble woman. 

Olive’s sweet face looked as lovely as in her 
girlhood, when she was married in Lonesdale 
church to Lyman Cleveland. That day was not 
forgotten in her new joy, and the quiet of her 
second marriage day accorded well with the 
softened remembrances of another. _ 

No home can be sweeter than that of Olive 
Bradford. The little cot where she first heard 
Arthur’s spoken love, is unaltered within and 





without. Its small yard is a bower of roses, 
planted by her own hand, while she lived there, 
and their growth, for they have climbed to the 
roof, is the only change. Her children are as 
happy as Arthur Bradford’s love and care can 
make them. I am writing in their pleasant 
home; and as the hastily filled sheets fall upon 
the floor, Olive, taking them up, says : 

“Why, Mary! you are writing our own his- 
tory! Let me call Arthur to read it.” 

“No, indeed, Olive! not until Ballou’s clear, 
unsullied type shall take the place of these blot- 








ted, unsteady lines.” 











already dressed in his suit of farming apparel, | 


and approved his choice. It woul eir hap- 
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She's Picnic, 


At & convention 








: : , 
‘Indeed !—what was I doing?” © 
“You were on your knees.” 

‘* Praying, was 1?" 
‘“No—scraping up the gola!” 

Anns snag 
Respecting the Gzipe. of Voltaire 

was represented first ia 1718, just a hu Tee a 

years ago, two anecdotes remain. The — ~ 

Piece was so brilliant, that the Marshal de 

Suing from one of the representations, said toys) th 

‘ The country owes you many congratulations deem] 
for thus consecrating to it your studies.”” Volt ‘ek 

¥ replied, “It would owe me much more. monmign . 
T could write as you speak and act.” (na. lmeene 

sion, @ gentleman of the court, who gave his hand . 

indy quite overcome by her emotions, said to the hes . 

* Behold two beautiful eyes which you have tome t 4 

shed many tears.”—‘ She will avenge hersel! for it y 

many others,” said the courtier wit, maliciously. ~ 
A clergyman complains of his bei 

poy! he gd sey to make “ both endes Hee en dames 

2 ppt Ps him out by @ quotation from Walter Say- 


“Said Stiggins to his wife. 
‘We've nothing left to'eat; “7 
If things go on in this queer way, 

We shan’t make both ends meet.» 


“The dame replied in words 
‘We're not so badly fed, —— 
If we can make but one end meat 
And make the other bread." ’ 
togeemets” —* T say, gran’ma, this is a bad job about 
ran’ma—‘‘ Good gracious! What's the matter?” 
we Tom—* Why, here ’s a letter in the paper says 
that it will certainly come back again in just 2001 years, 
Fy et 10 hours, 8 minutes and 20 seconds—and that 
saking as accurate a calculation as can be made, it will 
| ig BO a 7° gate this globe at Wat 
. idence in hy - 
Gita rr not at all likely Sa ee 
ran’ma—*' it’s terrible to think of, T —an 
hope I shall never live to see that time.” seer we 


Oe een 


‘* Wik you help me out of this mud hole?” said a tray- 
elling druggist, who had just been compelled to stop his 
team in a mud-hole, because they couldn't pull it out. 

No, I can’t stop,” said the ankee, who was heavily 
loaded paride ‘al he would be too late for the card. 
Z uu eitasa t ' 
mth to ereaeen great favor, besides paying you,” 

“What are you loaded with?” asked the Yankee. 

- gh 7 Kose gt said he. 

guess 1 ’ll try and get t,t - 
aan pk tte thed he get you out, then, for I am load 

They were seen travelling together after that. 


ener wns 


: We have heard many stories like that which relates how 
“in a village of Picardy, after a long sickness, a farmer's 
wife fell into a lethargy. Her husband was willing, good 
man, to believe her out of pain; and so, according to the 
custom of that country, she was wrapped in a sheet, and 
carried out to be buried. But, as iil-iuck would bave it, 
the bearers carried her so near a hedge, that the thorns 
oe the sheet, and waked the woman from her trance. 

me years after she died in reality; and as the funeral 
me yy the husband would every now ang then 
inoue = too near the hedge—not too near the hedge, 


eee een eens 


A witness in a certain court, not a thousand miles from 
Rappahannock, on being interrogated as to whetner the 
defendant in a certain case was drunk, replied :—** Well, 
I can’t say that I have seen bim druuk, exactly; but I 
once saw him sitting in the middle of the floor, making 
grabs in the air, and saying that he'd be dogoned if he 
don’t catch the bed the next time it ran around hum!” 
This story reminds us of the examination of a cautious 
witness in an assault case in Baltimore, whe testified 
that he did wot see the prisoner strike the man, but he 
saw him take his hand away very quick, and the man fell! 


eee 


The following am epitaph appears ona 

stome, ina churehy p By w) 3 — 
I went and listed in the 10th Hussars, 
ion with them o. the bioody wars. 
. your Y your country die!” 
ron tole rather shy, ? 

Snug I slipped home. But death soon sent me off, 
After a struggle with the whooping-cough. 
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Dean Swift's second daughter by his third wife, Martha 
Blount, was named Camilia, x 
father was very fond of joking with her on ber ugliness. 
One day he took up Pope’s ** Essay on Criticism,” just 
published and said, ‘ Milly, here’s a line that describes 
you when you are washing your face.”—-' What's that, 
sir?” replied the girl, laughing. The dean read :—‘ Not 
80 when §wift Camilla scours the plain.” 





In the Municipal Court, a day or two ,% young 
lawyer volunteered to defend s man accused of stealing 
canvass, and selling itatajunk-shop. After cross-exam- 
ining the wi for the g , the evidence be- 
ing ali in. he rose to make his plea for the defence. It 
was very brief. Simply remarking that “ the facts seem- 
ed to be against his client,” he sat down. Verdict, guilty. 


Sent over for ten months. 


Hoops.—A reformatory poet explodes in the following 
stanza: 


Hoops make usefal, pretty toys 

Vor active little girls and boys; 
But hoops on woman gentie 

Are things to sneer at and to 4 

And, like the whoop of a whoopiug-cough, 
Neither useful nor ornamental. 
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A boarding-school miss, deeming ‘eat’ a word too 
vulgar for renned ears, detines it thus:—*‘ To iusert nu- 
tritious pabuium into the denticulated orifice below the 
basal protuberance, which, being masticated, peregri- 
nates through the cartilaginous cavities of the Jar) ox, 
sod is fiually icitiated in the le for di 
particles.” 


ON nnn 


In a recent lecture, the Rev. T. Starr King, when illus- 
trating the prying character of some minds, told au anec- 
dote of a Yaukee he oncé met at Niagara:—- Well,” said 
he, “Lf swow I can’t understand how it wallops round 
that way. 1 would like to see the whole thing unserewed 
for five minutes, and set up again.” 
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“And your father,” said a boarding-school Jad to his 
compsnion, * has only sent you two doilars!—he must be 
8 mighty mean mau.’ —* Well, I don’t know; two dollars 
ia cousiderabie.”"— Whenever my fatuer sends, he never 
thinks of offering me less than ten.’—" iow often does 
he send?"’—* Never.’’ : 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journai 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘* household word” from Maine to Ualifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
It should be » weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 
(O> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

7 It is printed on the finest satin surfuced paper, with 
new type, andin a nest and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-roya! pages. 

[> it is devoted to news, tales, . Stories of the 
miscellany, wit and humor. 
y M. M. Ballou, whe has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston. 


-—{F~ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 


ing pages not ove vulgar word or line. 
a> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the countr: 
cultivates 


end beautiful in humanity. 
that the good influence of ruch 
® paper in the home eircle is almost incaiculebie. 
Its suggestive pages provoke in the young eo im- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowled, 


(>> It is for these reasons that it has for yeare been so 
popular a favorite throughout the country: 
TERMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subscriber, one year. . ss 
4 subscribers,““ “ .. 
3s o wo oe. 
Any person sending us moelve subscribers at the last 
= reesive the thirteenth copy ‘ * 
postmaster can receive 8 copy of the pager to 
own pA, wo at the lowest club rate. 
copies sent when desired. 
every Saturday M. M. BALLO 
Bo. 2 wine Bt., Boston, Mass. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


THE RETREAT CONTINUED, JULIAN 
MOUNTED. SCENES OF BUFFERING ° 
MOUNTAINS 
JULIAN was soon separated from his 

ions, but pushed on with bold heart and 

arms, cutting down the branches and p: 

plants that impeded his progress, and | 

by the gallanr and docile gray horse he 

den since the march to Las Pozas. W: 

word “followed” advisedly, for thougi 

Julian had thrown the bridle over his 

he was soon compelled to trust to the 

sagacity and fidelity. And well might! 

The little gray kept in his trail with th: 

ofadog. Sometimes when Julian wa 

to bend and crawl through an opening 
tangled vines, the horse fell on his kn 
dragged himself through, though cut 
stones and tora by the ruthless briers 
times o huge fallen tree fay across the | 
that case the gray reared up, and dro; 
forefeet over it, slid to the other side. 

Oar adventurer turned back to watch - 
mal from time to time, and give him a 
utter a word of encouragement, to w: 
creature would reply with a grateful \ 
but in a low tone, as if aware of the d 
which they were placed. 

“Poor fellow!” said Jalian, addres. 
horse as if he were a sentient being, “: 
purpose are you following my steps? 
you not that your fate will be to furnist 
for a band of fugitive outlaws—you wh 
be some lady’s pet, and bear her dain: 
and feel her delicate caress, or roam in 
meads and crop the tenderest herbage ? 
Must accomplish our destiny. On! on 

And he resumed his toilsome retreat 
once, as he was struggling through a rav 
with roots and sharp rocks that seeme:’ 
had been the bed of some mountain t 
heard a wild ery behind him, like that 
man being in the extreme of agony, : 
ing, saw his charger extended on the 
He advanced towards him, as the hor 
his head and made a desperate effort to | 

[See ENGRAVING] 

Julian soon perceived with great dis 
the poor animal had broken a fore leg, 
moreover so badly strained by a heavy 
it was necessary to abandon him. 

“ Poor fellow !” muttered Julian, as 
started to his eyes, “ thy moments like n 
haps, are numbered. Faithful friend | 
leave thee—and to what a fate—to be . 
vultures and wild beasts—to have thy liv 
torn from thy bones, and die # death of | 
ed agony. No, I can do thee one las: 
vice, and I will. It may bring down | 
my head—but it is an act of mercy > 
forego.” 

With these words, he drew his pistol 
belt, and holding it wo the horse's head 
his eyes, and fired. In the Sabbath at: 
the lonely glen, the report seemed like 
charge of acannon. Wild birds dartec « 
their covert, with sharp cries—and » 
voice shouted close at hand. ‘The 
taken effect, however, and the gallan: 
dead at Julian's foet. 

Before he could collect himself, he b 
steps approaching, and drawing his ov 
pared to sell his lifedearly. He was o 
in a moment, however, by the appeara 
Officer of the expedition. 

“This way,” he said, as he seized 
hand—“ this way—the general and 
body of our men are close at hand.” 

Julian sheathed his sword and foll 
guide, who soon placed himself besic 
The general greeted him kindly, speai 
as much calmness and cheerfulness, « 
interview had occurred in « place « 
secarity. 

There was no time, however, for mor 
few words. The enemy was in the 
safety lay only before them in the. wild 
the inhospitable pia Bo they» 
on, contending with a Nature as fierce 
their haman foes, footsore, torn by | 
parasites, hungry exh dat stagger 




















